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PRISONER’S PROGRESS.—ILII. 


BY LIEUTENANT DAVID JAMES, M.B.E., D.S.0., R.N.V.R. 


Taz two days I spent in Liibeck 
jail were the most unhappy of my 
life. Curiously enough, the immediate 
waction was one of relief—relief that 
the mental strain of the past three 
days was over. It was on awakening 
next day to my cup of ersatz coffee 
(for, or instead of breakfast) that 
the full blast of icy disappointment 
hit me. With no way of foretelling 
the future, it seemed as though my 
mly chance had gone. Throughout 
the long miles from the camp to 
the docks at Liibeck fortune had 
miraculously attended me. Every 
obstacle, every difficulty, had been 
overcome. More by good luck than 
wything else, the final cordon had 
been penetrated and I had been along- 
tide a ship, cleared and ready to sail. 
Yet I had failed to board her. 

Minutely and in every detail I went 
through the previous twenty-four hours. 
One mental picture in particular 
haunted me. When I had first. seen. 


the two ships from the far bank of 
the river, it had appeared that the 
bow of one overlapped the stern of the 
oe ahead. In the excitement of see- 


ing Swedish ships this had made no 
impression at the time. Yet should 
I have deduced from it that she had 
cast off her back-springs and was 
preparing to sail? Or mightn’t it 
equally well have meant that she had 
just arrived? Had I in my excite- 
ment, when alongside the first ship, 
paid adequate attention to the second ? 
Backwards and forwards, up and 
down, I argued with myself, at one 
minute feeling that it was a clear 
dictate of providence, at the next sick 
with remorse and regarding the failure 
as the outcome of my own stupidity. 
One thing alone was clear, and that 
was that the chance of a lifetime had 
been missed. 

With such pleasant thoughts as sole 
companions, I spent Sunday, llth 
December, in my cell. I could just 
walk three full paces from one end to 
the other, and with arms outstretched. 
I could touch both side-walls at finger- 
tip distance. I only had two visitors. 
One, the officer of the day, was a 
local schoolmaster, It was terrifying 
to think of such a man being in charge 
of youth. He was totally incapable of 
D 
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distinguishing between fact and opinion, 
and it was as impossible to argue 
with him as it is with one possessed 
by religious mania; for there was a 
fanatical gleam in his eye against 
which reason itself was powerless. 

My other visitor was a rather 
amiable little corporal of the guard— 
by trade a shoemaker from Cologne. 
With him I did not attempt to talk 
politics. He was convinced that 
Germany was going to win the war, 
but nevertheless asked for a written 
testimonial in English and Russian to 
the effect that he had treated me 
well. He was unable to see any 
inconsistency in this. 

On the following day—Monday— 
the corporal said that he had got me 
&@ specially good lunch—so good, in 
fact, that I would undoubtedly wish 
to stay there over Christmas. This 
specialité de la maison consisted of 
about a dozen potatoes boiled in their 
jackets, accompanied by sauerkraut 
and swimming in thick, oily gravy ! 
The pathetic thing was that he 
genuinely did believe he was giving 
me an unusual treat. 

I was sleeping off this princely 
repast when, at about 2 P.m., the 
door of the cell opened and the two 
guards from Marlag Camp came to 
escort me back. One was Hermann, 
the chief ‘ferret’ (as we called the 
men who searched under the huts for 
tunnels), a sly little Hamburger, who 
spoke very good English; his com- 
panion was a sleepy individual, by 
profession a drummer in a Hamburg 
dance band. Hermann was abusive, 
called me a bloody fool, and ordered 
me to strip for searching. He went 
carefully through my clothes, but 
failed to find my little compass, 
which was hidden in the double lining 
of my fiy-buttons. 

After informing me that I was a 
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desperate character and that he would 
certainly shoot if I attempted to 
escape on the way home, he led the 
way to the Hauptbahnhof. I wag 
given no chance there. Indeed, it 
was not worth running much risk to 
get away; for I had no money to get 
to any other port, and it was 


reasonable to assume that had I got | 


clear, a very careful watch would 
have been kept on all Swedish ships 
in the neighbourhood. 

We arrived at Hamburg about 6 px, 
just as the All Clear sirens were going 
after a heavy American daylight raid, 
As there was rumoured to be “ trouble 
on the line,’ my guards refused to go 
any farther, and I was taken to 
the Militdéruntersuchungsgefangnis —4 
mouthful that means Army Remand 
Cells. Here my washing utensils were 
taken away from me—when I pn- 
tested and demanded to see an officer, 
no notice was taken—and I was 
locked in a dark cell. On a wooden 
ledge I found two coarse blankets and 
promptly took refuge in the only 
haven of prisoners—sleep. 

Sixteen hours later, having in the 
interval been brought neither food 
nor water, I was released and handed 
over to my guards. When we got 
back to the Hauptbahnhof, we were 
told that the district line from Ha 
burg to Willemsburg, the main artery 
from Hamburg to the west, was out 
of commission. At Harburg we de 
trained and queued at the main gate. 
Outside the station there was a. large 
crowd trying to get lifts down # 
Willemsburg, and it was the evident 
intention of the authorities to prevent 
our train-load from adding to the 
crush. 

For a quarter of an hour thé 
passengers queued on the platform 
willingly enough. Then they began to 
get restless and bored; finally, they 
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proke and ran across the line, down 
the embankment, straight over the 
stationmaster’s cabbage patch, and 
go on to the main road. I and my 
two guards were in the van of this 
ugly rush. As we trampled down the 
vegetables I offered Hermann my 
parole—it was not going to be easy 


| getting back to the camp, and it was 





gs much my interest to get home as 
theirs; for I had not fed for over a 
day, and war-time travel was as 
tedious in Germany as anywhere else. 
My parole was accepted. I was first 
over the fence on to the main road, 
the guards passed over our cases and 
their rifles, which I held while they 
followed me. 

Though it was nearly twenty-four 
hours since the raid had taken place, 
the Germans had made no effort to 
arrange an emergency bus service. 
In this respect their organisation com- 
pared ill with ours. I remember 
being at Waterloo in the 1940 blitz, 
waiting to catch a train down to 
Southampton. Suddenly the line was 
hit just outside, and the station 
closed down. Within ten minutes a 
fleet of buses had arrived, all the 
passengers were taken to Surbiton, 
and the trains . started punctually 
from there. The Germans, on the 
other hand, left people to fend for 
themselves. Whenever an army lorry 
or other form of conveyance drew up, 
it was stormed by an ugly crowd of 
ill-tempered people. Usually, strap- 
ping young soldiers, who could easily 
have walked, managed to elbow their 
way aboard, pushing out poor old 
women with their pathetic little bundles 
of salvaged belongings. They were 
left in tears by. the roadside. 

At this juncture Hermann proved 
himself a man of some initiative. He 
approached an officer, told him that 
he was guarding a “ particularly 
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dangerous’’ escaper, and said that 
he must have transport. Accordingly 
we were given priority in the next car. 

All the way to Willemsburg the 
road was littered with worn-out elderly 
people. Whenever I have seen any 
tendency to gloat over the destruction 
of Germany in our Press, I always 
remember that scene. At the very 
best, bombing is a ghastly necessity, 
and the aged and infirm refugee is as 
pathetic a figure in Germany as any- 
where else. One woman struggling 
along with a suitcase tried to board 
our van at a cross-roads. The soldiers 
tried to push her off; such transport 
was not meant for civilians. She 
burst into tears, saying: “‘ Aber mein 
Mann ist auch Soldat,’’ and someone 
took pity on her and helped her in. 
She regarded this elementary act of 
courtesy as such a favour that she 
insisted on giving her helper a strip 
of coupons out of her ration book. 

When we neared Willemsburg the 
cause of the trouble became apparent. 
An engine and several coaches were 
lying on their sides diagonally across 
the tracks, and for several hundred 
yards the place was covered with 
debris. The station was crowded and 
closed, but we managed to gain the 
platform by climbing down the girder 
support of an overhead bridge. 

Even more wonderfully, we managed 
to get into a train going to Bremen, 
and the train ultimately left. As 
usual, the sleepy guard was soon 
snoring, but Hermann was enjoying 
himself. He obtained a good deal of 
reflected glory from detailing my 


escape, together with embellishments 


of his own, to our fellow travellers. 
Curiously enough, though they were 
all Hamburg refugees, they displayed 
no antipathy to me; in fact, one old 
man wished me better luck next time 
and offered me a sandwich. There 
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were some schoolboys in the next 
compartment who overheard the con- 
versation, and one of them came and 
said: ‘‘ Please, Meester, what is de 
time ?’’ Curious people, the Germans. 

Then just when I was beginning to 
feel that most of them were quite 
decent souls who had been cruelly 
misled, the old arrogance reasserted 
itself. I was asked why we had 
declared war on peaceful Germany. 
For the hundredth time I explained it 
was because of their attack on Poland. 

** Ah, but that was different.”’ 

** How about Holland, then ?’’ I said. 

** Holland,’’ came the reply, “‘ was 
always part of Germany. She spoke 
a Germanic language and was due to 
return to the Reich anyway.” 

I suggested mildly that that was 
hardly the view of the Dutch, but 
was told that they’d soon learn to see 
better sense. ... Everyone agreed 
with -the speaker, and thereafter poli- 
tical conversation languished. 

We reached Bremen a couple of 
hours late, leaving us only just time 
to catch the last train to Tarmstedt. 
We were seated, jolting down the 
little lme, when the guard came in to 
collect tickets. On hearing that I 
was a prisoner he exploded. I thought 
he would rupture a blood-vessel, he 
shouted so loudly at my escort. They 
both shouted back, and the rest of 
the carriage joined in. For a minute 
I was afraid that a lynching scene 
might develop, but luckily the argu- 
ment got so fierce that its cause was 
forgotten. Finally, with civilians curs- 
ing the bloody Wehrmacht, and my 


guards cursing the verdammt stay-at-— 


homes, we removed ourselves to the 
van. The only regrettable part of this 
performance was that the ticket col- 
lector would probably recognise me 
if ‘I were to travel again on that line. 

‘Tt was'10 p.m. before we got back 
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to the camp. I was taken up to the 
guard-room and put in the cells, The 
corporal produced black bread: and 
ersatz coffee—my first meal sings 
leaving Liibeck thirty-two hours previ. 
ously—and on that I went to bed, 
My first escape attempt was over. 


Next morning I was taken to 
see Lieutenant Schuuf, the German 
Security Officer. His house in Bremen 
had been destroyed the day before 
and he looked years older. Although 
many disagreed with me, I liked him, 
An old Merchant Service man, he had 
been trained in sail and had served 
several years in the famous Potosi, 
He had then entered our Merchant 
Navy and was Second Officer of 
British ship when the war of 194 
broke out. He had therefore spent 
nearly five years in internment, during 
which time he had made several 
attempts to escape. It was only 
natural that he should have consider. 
able insight into the prisoner men 
tality, and he had taken the trouble 
to send down to the camp for cigarettes 
and food for me. For nearly an how 
we talked sailing ships and then I was 
asked about my escape. 

I had all along decided that the 
best thing to do would be to draws 
red herring over my trail. The only 
two things that I wanted to keep 
secret were my method of exit (from 
the bath-house) and my using the 
local narrow-gauge train from Tarm- 
stedt into Bremen. There was m0 
point in denying that I had travelled 
by train after that; for there was 0 
other means by which I could have 
got so far in so short a time. I had 
taken the trouble to. memorise 4 
different series of train connection#-in 
order. to falsify my time of departur®, 
and these I gave with a wealth of 
petty detail. 
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To my relief the story was accepted 
without comment, and that afternoon 
J was sent down to the camp cells. 
In the evening the Feldwebel of the 
watch—a nice fellow with whom I 
had done much trading—came in and 

ided me for getting him into 
trouble. He said that he was on duty 
the afternoon after I left and had not 
bothered to count the evening X-ray 
party when they returned. I felt a 
emplete cad for getting him a quite 
ynmerited rocket, but was relieved to 
have confirmation of the success of 
my story. Later the Kommandant 
came in and said that I had been 
sentenced to ten days cells for the 
ecape. I should also, in due course, 
be court -martialled for “ uttering 
forged Identity Papers ”’ ! 

Ten days in a little cell all to myself 
was rather a pleasant change after 
living for nearly a year in a room with 
seven other people. I had my bedding 
and pictures brought over, and I was 
allowed my own food and as many 
books as I liked. For the first day 
I was kept rigidly apart from my 
friends in the camp, but this was 
soon unofficially relaxed, and I was 
able to make dates and talk to them 
through the wash-place window. 

The Germans had just called up 
the 50-56 age group to guard prisoners, 
and it was quite interesting talking to 
these old men. One of them was 
particularly pathetic. A rather frail 
old man of fifty-five, he had been 
captured by the British in 1916. 
During captivity he had been particu- 
larly well treated by an Irishman— 
and had, as a result, a great love of 
the British. His only son, of whom 
he was very proud, had recently 
returned from the Russian front blinded 
and minus an arm, so be had a deep 
and personal loathing of Hitler. He 
himself was so blind in the dark 
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that whenever I wanted to go to the 
lavatory, which was about forty yards 
from the cells, I had to take him by 
the arm and lead him there, so that 
he could be with me to guard me! 

As a result of his bitterness against 
the régime he was most anxious to 
help me to escape. He knew Liibeck 
well and told me much about the 
shipping movements there. For ex- 
ample, he said that there was a forty- 
eight-hourly mail steamer from the 
SVEA Line wharf, opposite the police 
station where I was arrested, to 
Gothenburg. It was this bit of in- 
formation that was indirectly respon- 
sible for my ultimate success. 

A further advantage of the ‘ bunker’ 
at this time of year was that we were 
just passing through a particularly 
cold snap, and, unlike the rest of the 
prisoners, I always had enough coal. 
There was a totally inadequate ration 
of fifteen coal briquettes a day in 
force at the time, but I used to get 
double—by drawing my day’s ration 
twice daily; before and after the 
change of guard! This gave me such 
a surplus that I was able to pass 
eight extra briquettes through the 
wash-place window each evening to 
one of my old room-mates. 

At night I allowed the guard to sit 
in front of my fire, instead of standing 
watch in the cold passage outside ; 
but he had to pay for this favour 
by keeping it going and heating my 
morning shaving water. 


I came out of the bunker on Boxing 
Day, and it was just after this that, 
as a result of a gallant attempt by 
Roddy and three others to get away 
after cutting through the wire, the 
Germans imposed a curfew on the 
camp. We had to be in our barracks 
by dark and were not allowed to move 
about the compound. To see that we 
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obeyed this order, two men with well- 
trained and fierce-looking police dogs 
patrolled the grounds during the hours 
of darkness. 

Unfortunately the curfew came into 
force on New Year’s Eve, after 
elaborate plans had been made for a 
celebration, including beer and music 
in the theatre. It all had to be can- 
celled. The situation was further 
complicated because the Germans had 
been given an issue of wine and spirits 
by the Fiihrer, and most of this had 
already found its way into our camp. 
I myself in an hour’s trading bought 
seventeen bottles of champagne and 
six of schnapps. Naturally, by mid- 
night most of us were fairly well 
away, and at one minute it looked as 
though there might be an ugly scene ; 
for hilarious prisoners do not worry 
about little things like bullets and 
dogs. Somebody was imprudent 
enough to kick one of the brutes, 
which (somewhat reasonably) bit him, 
and after that the party quietened 
down a little. The New Year was 
sung in traditionally with ‘“‘ Auld Lang 
Syne’? and ‘“‘God Save The King,”’ 
and by one o’clock most of us were 
safely in bed. 

After this I started again on 
preparations for escaping. It did not 
seem wise to make use of the bath- 
house again ; for although the German 
officers had not discovered how I had 
left the camp, all the troops knew. 
This for two reasons. First, tho 
guards at the bath party had noticed 
that they were one short. After a 
hasty consultation they decided to 
push the party quickly through the 
main gate so that my absence should 
not be laid at their door. Secondly, 
a German called Charlie, the coal- 
fiihrer, whose mission in life it was to 
see that we never drew more than 
double our coal ration, was in the 
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village shopping on the day in question 
and came out of the local just in time 
to see me racing down the street tp 
catch the 11.50. Not being on 
that day, he had not felt it to be any 
job of his to stop me, but he di 
mention to the orderlies on his retur, 
“Oh, by the way, I saw one of your 
officers on his way home this morning 
—he damned nearly missed his train, 
you know !”’ 

Thus my method of departure was 
common knowledge to the German 
troops, but they had not told ther 
officers, otherwise those responsible 
would have got three months’ imprison. 
ment. They had nevertheless decided 
among themselves to take steps to 
stop any recurrence, and now patrolled 
outside the bath-house instead of 
coming inside. It was_ therefore 
obvious that it might take time for 
this method to become ripe again. 

I had plenty of other irons in the 
fire, though, and many schemes were 
under discussion. Escaping is largely 
a matter of supply and demand. 
Nobody in his senses prefers going 
out of a camp as part of a mass break 
or by tunnel, as opposed to the single 
and well-covered departure. The snag 
of the latter is that there are com- 
paratively few methods available, and 
once used, they are unworkable until 
the guards get slack again. Thus, if 
more than five men wish to leaves 
camp in the course of a year, some 
mass method must be devised. 

Accordingly I turned my mind 
this problem. From nine months 
trading, I knew the form of the guards 
pretty well, and there was one mat 
I was certain would let me out fors 
sufficient consideration ; for he had 
often sold me things of a blatantly 
contraband nature, such as torche 
and batteries. On the theory that he 
might as well be shot for a sheep # 
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for a lamb, I suggested that he ‘let 
twenty-five of us out over the wire at 
two hundred cigarettes per head— 
fve thousand in all, payment to be 
made after we left the camp. 

He seemed quite willing to discuss 
details. It was only to the southward 
that there was no trench outside the 
wire, and we agreed that that would 
have to be the stretch used. When a 
perticular guard company came on 
watch—every third day—they moved 
round one place clockwise, and as 
there were nine posts it would be 
twenty-seven days before he came to 
this stretch of wire. Luckily this 
would be all right as regards the 
moon, but he very sensibly insisted 
that there must be no snow on the 
gound for the tracks to give him 
away. On this plan, with the approval 
of the Escape Committee, we agreed. 

It did not take long to raise the 
twenty-five volunteers, and soon they 
were hard at work preparing their 
kits and routes. Most favoured the 
Baltic ports, but there were several 
going west, one to Switzerland, and 
three to Denmark. 

At this juncture the Germans sent 
another big draft off to the Channel 
ports, and with it my ‘contact.’ The 
set-backs of the escaper are many. 

At the same time our invaluable 
Jackson came up with a brilliant 
scheme for a solo exit. Briefly, the 
idea was for him to be put over into 
the German compound on a dark 
night and to follow the change of 
guard out at 7 p.m. As a plan its 
very simplicity lent it perfection. 
For clothing he only needed the 
correct silhouette, since colour would 
make no difference in the dark. The 
British Army greatcoat would be good 
enough with belt and ammunition— 
Pouches of wood tacked on, while, a 
wooden rifle and a cardboard German 
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helmet could be knocked up by the 
theatrical people in an evening. If 
by any chance he were to be addressed 
while going through the gate, the odds 
were that his perfect German would 
enable him to get away with it. 

Once outside, he intended to travel 
as a French vet., and, with typical 
thoroughness, he spent weeks learning 
up his French and German veterinary 
terms and wandering round the camp 
asking the guards what they did with 
their cows when they had colic, “in 
case he should be asked to do any 
veterinary work on his trip down to 
Switzerland.”’ 

The day before he left I was talking 
over his plan with him, and he said 
that he wished his papers had not all 
been made out or he would have 
changed his name. He had invented 
a visiting-card, which would tip the 
wink to any Frenchman produced 
to verify his identity, but unlikely to 
be seen through by a Hun. It was as 
follows :— 


M. P.R.Fide Albion. 
Aia-Chappé. 


There are some ingenious fellows in 
the world, and he was certainly one 
of them. 

The main obstacle to Jackson’s 
scheme was the dog-men. Luckily, 
ever since the riots of New Year’s 
Eve they had shown an increasing ten- 
dency to slacken off, and several of us 
were actively engaged in promoting 
this trend. At first no one could leave 
his barracks at all. After a few days, 
one could get permission to go from 
one hut to another. Later it had 
become customary merely to give them 
a hail and say where one was going to, 
and the idea was growing not to hail 
at all. 

On Wednesday, 2nd February, Jack- 
son was ready, and as the night was 
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dark early he was put over the wire 
by ladder into the German compound, 
before the dog-men came into the 
eamp. It went very smoothly, for 
we had staged a dress rehearsal in 
the gym that afternoon. As soon as 
he was safely over, the ladder was 
taken to bits and hidden all round 
the camp. I was on duty at the 
main gate to intercept the dog-men 
with friendly talk, but was recalled— 
‘operation completed and ladder 
stowed ’’—before they arrived. 

Jackson was due to bury his German 
gear, catch the last train into Bremen, 
and be beyond Hanover by morning 
appel on Thursday, 3rd. We then 
intended to blow his departure, lest 
in the afternoon they should blame it 
falsely on the bath party. We had 
not banked on German efficiency. A 
new prisoner arrived in the camp on 
Wednesday evening. They failed to 
add his name to the list and therefore 
reported all present and correct on all 
Thursday appels ! 

Before Jackson left I had completed 
plans for my next attempt and had 
my letter of introduction drafted and 
translated by him into German official- 
ese. I had decided this time to go as 
a Swedish Merchant Service officer, 
since @ seaman’s rig was calculated to 
cause no suspicion in the neighbour- 
hood of the docks. During my time 
in the camp I had heard once or twice 
from an old Swedish friend of wind- 
jammer days. He had told me that 
he was mate of the s.s. Adolph Bratt 
of A/B Bratt, Gothenburg. I decided 
to use the name of this ship, so that a 
search of Lloyd’s Register would show 
that my vessel existed, but lest I 
should compromise him, I chose an- 
other name and called myself Christof 
Lindholm. 

My ‘story’ was that while the ship 
was discharging cargo in Bremen 


I had been caught in the daylight 
raid of 24th December and had beep 
badly burned. After two months jp 
hospital I was being repatriated, 
Since I was anxious not to be 
nised on the local train into Bremen, 
this story enabled me to assume a 
most effective disguise, worked out 
by the camp doctor and by an expert 
in theatrical make-up. To simulate 
burns, the hair was shaved back off 
my left temple, half that eyebrow wag 
burned off, and the whole side of my 
face painted with aquaflavine to sug. 
gest newly healed tissue. A series of 
scabs was superimposed, made out of 
bits of cardboard dyed in Friars 
Balsam and stuck on with glue. The 
whole was covered in a concoction of 
violin beeswax and surgical spirit, 
The result when dry made a horrid 
gooey mess calculated to cause anyone 
to avert his gaze. 

My letter was a typical Jackson 
product. Purporting to come from 
the Swedish Consul in Bremen, it said; 
** Christof Lindholm, mate of ss 
Adolph Bratt, was badly burnt in the 
American terror raid of 24th December 
while his ship lay in Bremea. He is 
now on his way to rejoin her. Since 
this subject of a friendly Power has 
suffered so much both physically and 
mentally during his stay in Germany, 
it is trusted that the authorities will 
do everything in their power to make 
his journey home a pleasant one.” 

We had a new forger from Italy 
—Lieutenant-Commander O’Sullivan, 
R.N., a Fleet Air Arm pilot. To the 
best of my knowledge his forgeries 
were responsible for getting five pris- 
oners home during the war. Although 
keen on escape himself, he spent most 
of his time exercising his talent for 
others. It must have been a dit 
heartening job; for probably not 
more than one in ten of his clients 
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ever got home, and if they did, they 
naturally received the credit and 
applause. He not only forged the 
jtter-heading and stamp of my letter 
from the Swedish Consul, he also 
tuned. me out a most beautiful 
“femporary Swedish Passport.’’ This 
document was such a masterpice that 
I was quite happy to go anywhere 
with it. 

To save my showing these papers in 
the neighbourhood of the camp, I had 
different set for use as far as Bremen. 
To cover my departure from the 
path-house, I was to be a surveyor 
looking at the drains. For this pur- 
pose an architect in the camp prepared 
me @ plan of the bath-house drainage 
system, and Johnny Pryor made 
me & camp pass. 

This pass was part of a strange 
wincidence. Johnny asked me what 
serial number over three hundred 
I would like to have on it—we knew 
that up to three hundred genuine 
ones had been issued, and it is just 
as well to be correct in every detail. 
For no very definite reason, except 
that I am rather fond of multiples of 
three, I chose 369. Although that 
particular pass was never used, the 
lucky number I had chosen did come 
up again at a very critical juncture. 

I decided to use my R.N.V.R. 
wiform again, but this time with 
Merchant Service buttons and cap 
badge. To give me a further line of 
defence and to obviate wearing nautical 
gatb in the neighbourhood of the 
camp, where it would certainly cause 
suspicion, I took with me a complete 
set of civiliah buttons with metal 
tings sewn to the back. With the 
sid of split pins, I could then change 
my greatcoat from Merchant Navy to 
civilian in a matter of seconds, and 
the removal of the badge would do 
likewise for my cap. Again I took 
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with me a small case containing toilet 
gear and food, and again all its cone, 
tents were marked with my assumed 
name. 


Everything was now ready and it 
only remained to find a suitable day. 
I had decided to go on the 12.15 bath 
party. This would mean missing the 
11.50 train from Tarmstedt, but would 
allow more time for me to receive 
reports from earlier parties on the 
behaviour of the guards. 

There was one other improvement 
on my former scheme, Attached to 
the changing room was a lavatory out- 
house with two compartments. One 
led straight into the changing room ; 
the other was entered from outside 
by a door kept permanently locked. 
There was a wall between the two, 
but it was just possible to squeeze 
over from one side to the other through 
a gap below the penthouse roof. 

I had learned to pick locks from 
our ex-C.I.D. man, David Jolly, and 
planned to adopt this method rather 
than use the bath-house window as I 
had done before. The advantage was 
that I should have more time to 
change. For cover I still relied on the 
guards themselves not reporting my 
absence. 

On three consecutive Thursdays 
I came to ‘ immediate notice,’ that is 
to say, the patient doctor, Lieutenant- 
Commander Knight, R.C.N.V.R., ap- 
plied my disguise, I packed my bag, 
and had my papers ready to be dated. 
(This latter could only be done when 
departure was fixed, or it would have 
entailed re-forging them every week.) 
On each occasion, however, reports on 
the guards’ behaviour were unfavour- 

able, and ‘the operation had to be 
cancelled. 
Thursday, 10th February, seemed 
propitious. It was snowing hard and 
DZ 
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the first bath party reported that the 
guards came in, instead of patrolling 
outside the bath-house. Immediately 
we went to action stations, and it 
needed four or five helpers to ensure 
that nothing was forgotten. At the 
last minute I had made myself a pair 
of Harris tweed leggings to cover my 
naval trousers during the first part of 
the journey. These, pressed by the 
R.C. priest, had to be pinned on to 
my ordinary trousers above the knee. 
Then my disguise was applied, papers 
dated, food collected, and my bag 
packed. I was just ready in time for a 
quick lunch and then, asking the Mess 
caterer to retain my uneaten cheese 
against my return, and with a few 
hasty good-byes, I joined the bath party. 

Johnny Pryor was in_ support, 
carrying my case. The snow gave me 
ample reason to hide my ‘scars’ with 
@ balaclava over that side of my face. 
On the way up my spirits sank to zero. 
The moment when one exchanges a 
quiet, safe existence for one of unknown 
discomfort is always pretty grim. 
Added to that, I should have to lie up 
in a wood all day until dark, and such 
® prospect in deep snow was not 
enthralling. 

At the bath-house, straight to the 
lavatory : quick assumption of disguise 
—off cap-badge, down leggings, and 
on with civilian buttons—Johnny gives 
the signal that all the guards are in the 
changing rooms, and stealthily I pick 
the lock. The bent nail engages; one 
turn, a second turn—dash it, what a 
noise it makes! I should have had 
it oiled in advance—and then I am 
outside. The snow-squall providen- 
tially reaches its peak and nobody is 
about. ... ; 

Head well down, I walked up the 
road trying, while in sight of the camp, 
not to go too fast. A quarter of an 
hour brought me to the wood. It was 


hard to enter it without leaving 

but a piece of frozen ditch in the Ig 
of a thick bramble provided the way, 
Stooping down, I tied my shoe-lace ty 
see that the road was clear both way 
—it was deserted, and in I went, 

It was impossible not to leave track 
inside, but they would soon by 
obliterated and the snow would maks 
it impossible for dogs to follow the 
scent. It took me some time to find 
good cover; ultimately I discovered 
the ideal, a small plantation of young 
firs about eight feet high and in rows 
three feet apart. Once within and ] 
was invisible. 

Comparativesafety was my hide-out’s 
sole merit. Snow fell on me with 
monotonous regularity and it was 
damned cold. My feet were soon numb 
and dead. It was not only literal cold 
feet I suffered from either. I soo 
began to curse myself for every sort of 
fool. Why had I left the warmth and 
safety of the camp on such a cray 
venture ? I was certain to be caught, 
in all probability on the road t 
Tarmstedt. It would be a sad contrast 
with my previous attempt, and I 
should have to go through all the 
weary procedure of the bunker again. 
It would be three weeks this time, and 
there was still the first court martial 
for forgery to come . . . and probably 
@ second. 

In the distance I could hear police 
dogs baying. Had the guards reported 
my absence? Were they following 
me up? Horrid thought! I began 
wondering if I could possibly slip into 
the camp again unobserved. If I went 
back after dark, I might be able # 
bribe a guard to let me in. . . but 
how could I face my friends ...! 
No, I should have to play the foolish 
farce through to the bitter end. I had 
no one but myself to blame. 

To retain the secrecy of the forged 
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camp pass, I decided to adopt my 
§wedish story right away, and I buried 
the plan of the drains and the pass 
itself. It was better once I was doing 
gomething. So that I should not have 
all my teeth drawn in the event of 
recapture, I decided to distribute my 
money. As long as I kept a little, it 
would be worth trying to make another 
break on the way back. Keeping 
thirty marks in my wallet, I put a spare 
ten in my trouser-leg pocket, which 
again carried & letter with an English 
stamp and postmark with which to 
prove my identity. I then sewed 
twenty marks into the lining of my 
greatcoat. 

By this time it was beginning to 
gow dark. It had originally been my 
intention to leave at about 7 P.m. and 
go with care to Tarmstedt, getting off 
the road whenever I saw traffic. It 
was not till 7.30, though, that it was 
dark enough, and then I had to walk 
fast to catch the train at 8 p.m. That 
was the last train and, as previously, 
I attached a very high importance 
to being well clear of the Bremen, 
Hamburg, Hanover triangle before the 
balloon went up. 

When I stepped out on to the road, 
Iwas aware that this was really the 
time of test. If anything had gone 
wong with my cover in the camp I 
would run straight into a patrol at the 
station. Once safely in the train and 
I was more than half-way home. As 
I walked briskly down the road, it 
stopped snowing. There was a good 
moon, and fair-weather clouds chased 
each other across a clear, frosty sky. 
A crash to my right put my heart in 
my mouth, but it was only a stag, 
which bounded swiftly over the road. 
I thought of the stags on the hill at 
home and it struck me as a good omen. 
To be active and free meant a good 
deal, and I suddenly felt that even if 
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a patrol at Tarmstedt awaited me, 
three weeks’ cells was little to pay for 
such a walk over the heath. 

A soldier on a bicycle passed without 
comment—a good sign. I met several 
pedestrians, who paid me no attention. 
It looked as though all might be well. 
The train was not yet in when I 
arrived at the station, but the 
Kommandant’s car was there, and 
several soldiers. Was this a patrol ? 
There were some goods trucks on a 
siding lying in shadow, and, while 
waiting, I ducked underneath. As this 
would be hard to explain away if I 
was spotted, I laid my wallet on the 
line so that I could say that I had 
dropped it and was searching for it. 
A few civilians and a soldier came and 
stood by my truck. They were only 
@ few feet away, but as long as I 
stayed still there was little chance of 
being seen. 

Eventually the train came fussing 
in. A reconnaissance of the booking- 
office revealed no troops, so I joined 
in the queue. At the window I 
proffered a ten-mark note for a ticket 
costing Im. 30. The man told me 
angrily, suspiciously, that he had no 
small change. This was a bad mistake, 
but I had nothing smaller on me, and 
I slipped into an empty carriage. At 
length the train pulled out. Luckily 
the ticket collector who came for my 
ticket was not the one that had caused 
the row a month previously, but he 
was very suspicious when I explained 
that I had no ticket through lack of 
small change. He flashed his torch in 
my face and scrutinised me carefully. 
I was manifestly foreign; there was 
current an epidemic of escaping of 
which he must have heard, and it is 
unusual for travellers to have no small 
change, so it was astonishing that he 
did not ask me for my identity papers. 

At the next station I was able to 
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get my ticket, sold to me by a soldier 
on leave, and thereafter the journey 
to Bremen was uneventful. I took a 
tram.to the Hauptbahnhof, and arrived 
just after the last train to Hamburg 
had left. 

_ As the next slow train did not leave 
till 4.25 a.m.,.I decided to spend the 
night in the waiting-room. The station 
police were inspecting papers, but I 
was keen to give my pass a trial run, 
and the danger was less than the 
wastage in strength and morale involved 
in passing such a night in the open. 
It proved to be a model inspection. 
I pretended to be asleep when the man 
came up. He looked at my passport 
and asked if I had any other papers. 
I gave him my letter, which he read 
through, nodding and saying “‘ Ja”’ to 
himself. Finally, he folded it, gave it 
back to me and said, “‘ Thank you very 
much, that is allin order. Good-night.”’ 
What one owes to the “ back-room 
boys’ of escape—the forgers who do 
so much work ! 

Soon afterwards the air-raid sirens 
went and I was forced to go down to 
the shelters. It was the nastiest night 
I have ever had ; for the R.A.F. were 
continually droning overhead, and the 
prospect of a ‘block-buster’ on the 
station did not appeal to me one little 
bit. The Germans in the shelter seemed 
no. more enthusiastic than I, and 
showed a strange mixture of appre- 
hension and apathy. I noticed with 
interest that there were private rooms 
off the public deep-shelter, with visiting- 
cards pinned on the doors. I managed 
to take a peep inside one, to find 
that it was quite nicely furnished. 
Evidently leading citizens were able 
to hire them for the duration—a 
curious proceeding for a ‘‘ National 
Socialist’ country. My chief terror 
was of being unmasked, for an ugly 
scene might have ensued, People 
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kept on brushing past me and I 
was afraid lest they should part my 
overcoat and see the blanket-stitch 
tops and safety-pins of my tweed 
trousers. 

It was 4 a.m. when the All Clear 
went. Having passed the station 
police examination, I was enabled to 
try a dodge on which I was very keen. 
I argued that since only a few weeks 
earlier I had been caught in Liibeck, 
the Germans would naturally tend to 
concentrate their search there. To 
ensure this, when buying my ticket 
I mispronounced the name, gave the 
booking-office clerk the wrong coin, 
and was very rude to her. In short, 
I did everything possible to impress 
on her memory that a very strange 
foreigner was going to Liibeck. The 
balloon was not due to go up till 9 a.m, 
If I made my connection, I should 
arrive at Liibeck at 8 a.m. A supple- 
mentary ticket on, and by the time 
my trail had been followed through 
the suspicious ticket collector at Tarm- 
stedt and the enraged girl at Bremen, 
I should be the best of fifty kilometres 
farther on towards Rostock. 

A train did come in for Hamburg 
at 4.25, but it was the four o’clock 
express, which was running late. There 
were in Germany, then, two kinds of 
train: Personenzugs, which were the 
slow locals, stopping at every halt; 
and D-Zugs, the fast non-stop ex 
presses. The former were crowded 
with workmen and were not examined 
by the special police, while the latter, 
which eften crossed old international 
frontiers, were subject to strict im 
spection. For this reason, unless 
there were urgent reasons to the con- 
trary, all escapers normally kept to 
the slow trains. As I had to make 
my Hamburg connection, I decided 
to risk it and take the express. In 
the lavatory I disposed of my tweed 
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trousers and put on the Merchant 
Navy buttons and cap badge. 

As the train arrived in Hamburg 
the station loud-speakers were an- 
nouncing the departure and platform 
of the Liibeck-Giistrow-Stettin train. 
A change of platform, with no barriers 
to pass, and that evil bottleneck of 
Hamburg was left behind. There had 
been no inspection ; fortune was with 
me, and my hopes began to run high. 

At Liibeck things went according to 
plan. The train waited ten minutes, 
giving me time to get a ticket on to 
Rostock, and by eleven o’clock I was 
there. 

On arrival I received a first-class 
shock. Ahead of me, going through 
the barrier, was an Unteroffizier from 
the interrogation camp. I am certain 
he did not see me, in fact the odds 
were that he would not have recog- 
nised me if he had, but it impressed 
me how much the escaper depends on 
his fortune. No foresight on God’s 
earth can ensure against such chance 
encounters, and many an escaper has 
suffered an ill-deserved reverse through 
just that kind of bad luck. 

It was at Rostock that David 
Jolly’s maps stood me in good stead, 
for the docks were some distance from 
the railway station. I was full of 
hope as I walked to them ; for I had 
always had a feeling that Rostock 
might bring me success. My arrival 
showed how inaccurate intuitions can 
be; for in the very short water-front 
there were only a couple of German 
coasters and a Danish tramp. 

I went to a crowded restaurant for 
lunch. As usual, it was a dreary 
business. There were so many people 
that only those who shouted loudest 
got anything to eat, and I could not 
afford to create a scene. And to 
sit patiently for hours without getting 
anything would also cause suspicion. 
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Eventually they brought me the 
stammgericht—a foul bowl of watery 
potato soup, but my first hot food for 
twenty-four hours. 

After lunch I walked to the station 
to find out about my train for Stettin. 
I decided to take the Warnemunde- 
Rostock-Berlin express as far as Neu- 
Brandenburg. But I still had two 
hours to put in, and one of the biggest 
strains on an escaper is that he can 
never afford to be idle. Loungers and 
drifters are suspect, so he must always 
move as though he had an important 
appointment round the next corner. 
To do this for hours on end, in a 
greatcoat, is very wearying on the feet. 

It was a real pleasure to travel 
again in a third-class compartment 
with cushioned seats, after so much of 
the Continental wooden-bench style. 
Neu-Brandenburg produced quite a 
decent stamm, and I had a good night’s 
rest there. 

The next day dawned, Saturday the 
12th February. I had a curious feeling 
that if I survived 3 p.m.—the ‘ arrest 
time’ of my previous attempt—all 
would be well. I arrived at Stettin 
Hauptbahnhof at 9 a.m. to find it 
considerably altered. Where two 
months previously there had been a 
large and bustling main station, there 
now stood a wooden booking-office, a 
barrier of palings, and some rather 
precipitous platforms. No other. build- 
ing in the neighbourhood was damaged, 
which spoke well for the R.A.F. raid 
of 4th January. 

From 9 a.m. till 1 pw. I searched 
the docks, but my luck was right out. 
Not a Swedish ship could I find any- 
where. After lunch I continued, but 
with no better fortune. Finally, just 
before ‘arrest time,’ I went into a 
pub for a beer and to rest my feet. 
It was a rest that nearly cost me my 
freedom. 
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I slipped down to the bathroom to 
have a wash. I had, earlier in the 
morning, removed my ‘scars’ as no 
longer necessary, but in the course 
of doing so I must have removed a 
bit of genuine skin from my forehead ; 
for, as I was coming back to my 
beer, someone turned to me and said, 
** Excuse me, sir, do you know that 
your face is pouring with blood ?”’ 
Sure enough, the side of my temple 
was all sticky, the very last thing I 
wanted ; for it made me thoroughly 
conspicuous, when my whole object in 
life was to remain a nonentity. 

I returned to the bathroom to 
staunch the bleeding. Rather shaken, 
I dropped my pocket-mirror and it 
rolled under the partition into an 
adjoining place. It took me several 
minutes to retrieve it and to get a bit 
of sticking-plaster on. Just as I was 
finishing, the man who had told me 
I was bleeding came to see if I was 
all right. Out of nothing more than 
politeness, he mentioned that I did 
not sound German; where did I come 
from ? I told him I was a Swede. 

**Oh,”’ he said, breaking into Swedish, 
“how nice to meet you. Where do 
you come from? I know Sweden 
very well—lived there ten years.”’ 

I understood him well enough, but 
not having spoken the language for 
six years, hardly dared vouchsafe a 
reply. A rather emaciated “ Ja’’ was 
all that came out. He seemed hurt, 
and said something else I could not 
follow. But it was getting too hot for 
me, and muttering an apology I fied. 

The proprietor looked at me strangely 
as I gulped down the rest of my beer 
and rushed out. I must admit that 
I was badly shaken and had some- 
what lost my presence of mind. Once 
in the street my head cleared. Enter- 
ing the next pub, I changed into the 
eivilian buttons and took off my cap. 
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A quick scrape with a razor, and my 
eyebrows, which normally meet in 
the middle, separated. The bleeding 
having stopped, I was able to take off 
my conspicuous patch. 

Although my man was obviously 
suspicious, it might be some time 
before he thought of going for the 
police. There would be a further 
delay before they had patrols out, 
I would catch the next train out of 
town. Once clear of Stettin it should 
be safe enough; for there were too 
many strange types in Germany for 
them to follow up every clue. 

Ten minutes later I arrived at the 
station—no special police at the barrier. 
The next train left for Danzig in ten 
minutes’ time. I bought a ticket 
there, and with a prayer of thanks 
boarded the train. It was 4.10, and 
‘arrest hour’ was over. While wait- 
ing for the train to go, I looked idly 
at my ticket. Jt was 369 kilometres 
to Danzig—the number I had selected 
for my pass. 

At Belgard, an hour out of Stettin, 
I stopped for dinner. The stamm was, 
I considered, so important for the 
maintenance of strength and morale 
that I always broke my journey for it. 
Belgard turned out to be a good 
choice. There was a ‘ wash-and-brush- 
up’ place, where for thirty pfennigs 
I was able to have a decent hot-water 
shave instead of a snow ‘scrape’ as 
hitherto. 

At my table, while I was slowly 
eating, five Frenchmen joined me. 
Four were dressed in the Lincoln 
green of the so-called ‘free’ workers, 
and one, a much older man, was 
dressed as a civilian. 

Starved of intercourse for three 
days, I joined in their conversation. 
The older man, one of those cosmo 
politan and intelligent Frenchmen, 
was much interested in conditions in 
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Sweden. I extemporised, reeling out 
such shortages as I remembered from 
England. Unfortunately, one of those 
I mentioned was matches, and my 
Frenchman, remembering Kruger, was 
quick to query this. I retrieved the 
situation by explaining that it was 
due to a shortage of sulphur. 

They then began to ask my views 
on the war and Germany. Feeling 
that this was dangerous ground, I was 
non-committal. I was longing with 
all my heart to cry out ‘‘ Vive L’ Entente 
Cordiale,”’ but instead had to say how 
well the Germans had treated me. 
Not wishing to leave them too flat, 
I added cautiously that from a neutral 
vantage-point it looked as though 
things might be over in the course of 
the year. That was too much for 
them. One said in a loud voice, “I 
knew it. You dislike the swine as 
much as we do. Ces sales Boches sont 
hait partout.’ Our table was sur- 
rounded by solid, bald-headed Prus- 
sians, and this remark terrified me. 
If but one of them understood French 
we might all find ourselves locked up. 
I had to remind my friends rather 
primly that I was neutral and could 
not agree with their remarks. As 
soon as possible I paid my bill and 
left. Later that evening I went on as 
far as Koslin, where I spent the 
night in a comfortable waiting-room. 


The next day, 13th February, we- 
a Sunday, and since a solitary figure 
walking round the docks might look 
suspicious, there being no work in 
progress, I took the train as far as the 
next big town—Stolp. After wander- 
ing around there for a bit, I found a 
church and went inside. My reasons 
were twofold. In the first place, I 
had much to be thankful for and 
was particularly anxious not to miss 
Mass. Secondly, and a more mundane 
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reason, it was far the safest place 
to be. 

It was also infinitely pathetic. The 
service was, of course, the same as 
would have been going on at home; 
the congregation was there for much 
the same reasons; the aged, the 
widowed, and the distressed were only 
too evident. The result was to give 
one a strange feeling of brotherhood 
with the enemy. Despite war, revolu- 
tions, and ten years of the Gestapo, 
the Church was still quietly carrying 
on her business, as she had in the 
Catacombs. 

I came out feeling strangely akin to 
the Germans—we had worshipped the 
same God in the same church. Then 
there was a blare of trumpets, and a 
Hitler Youth contingent marched past. 
Their religion was one of brute national 
force—it was a harsh return to the 
realities of life. 

As I got back to the station a train 
drew in. The last carriage carried a 
placard saying, “Nur fur Polen” 
(only for Poles). Out of it shuffled 
some starved-looking people dressed, 
for the most part, in sacking. Some 
of them went into the third-class 
waiting-room. I went too, for the 
mid-day stamm, and was treated with 
rough arrogance, so I moved to the 
second class, where such lower forms 
of life were not allowed and where I 
was fawned upon with obsequious 
civility. 

It was 6.30 p.m. when I arrived 
in Danzig. The Hauptbahnhof was 
thronged with a seething mass of people, 
like Paddington on a Bank Holiday. 
The waiting-room was so full that I 
despaired of even getting a_ beer. 
More cogent an objection to it was 
that there were some sharp-eyed 
station police about, which rendered 
the place unsuitable for spending the 
night. 
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I went out, to find the streets 
crowded. A thaw had just set im, 
which made sleeping out-of-doors im- 
possible, since it would dirty my 
clothes. I did not at this juncture 
wish to be captured experimenting 
with hotels, so I wandered round 
looking for shelter. I walked for 
three hours, but could find nothing, 
and in despair turned my steps in the 
direction of the station again. 

On my way back I passed a build- 
ing. A gust of warm air came through 
the door and there were sounds of 
music and singing within. I thought how 
‘often, going to “‘ The Four Hundred ”’ 
or the “‘ Savoy,” I had paid but scant 
attention to the homeless on the pave- 
ment, to those poor wretches trying to 
get a night’s rest on the Embank- 
ment. Now I was one of those “on 
the outside, always looking in.”’ A 
big city can be very heartless. I hope 
I gained in humanity on this night ; 
I certainly gained in experience. 

I was dead tired when I got back 
to the station. Worse, I had only 
six marks left, and would have to 
conserve my funds. I found that 
I could get a return ticket for 1.50 Rm. 
on the District Line to a place called 
Gutenhafen. Trains ran every half- 
hour and I resolved to go there for a 
good night’s rest. The train was 
crowded with German sailors. By the 
time it left they were sitting on each 
other’s knees and the corridor was 
packed. I thought nothing of this, 
till, arriving at the station, I found 
about ten naval policemen with gaiters 
‘and revolvers. Suddenly it occurred 
to me that Gutenhafen was the German 
“name for Gdynia. I later learnt that 
about ninety per cent of the German 
Navy was in there on that particular 
night. It was no'place for Lieutenant 
D. James, R.N.V.R., and I caught the 
next train back to Danzig. 


I had, in the end, to spend th 
night in the main station. Befor 
doing so, I took the precaution if 
looking at a telephone directory anj 
scribbling the Swedish Consul’s name 
and address on my passport. When 
the station police came round I ‘told 
them that I had just arrived off the 
midnight train, that it was too late to 
go to the Consulate, and that I intended 
to stay where I was till morning, 
This satisfied them. Another sympto. 
matic trait of the German police was 
that as long as one took a high-handed 
and slightly superior line with them, 
they were far less trouble than if one 
was obsequious. 

Next morning, fortified by a cup of 
acorn coffee, I set off for the docks, 
Danzig is a large town and I had only 
@ rough notion where to go, so I used 
my little compass. Heading due east, 
I soon hit off some warehouses, ani 
turning down-river I followed them 
for about two miles. At no point, 
however, was I able to penetrate the 
area. Every gate had a policeman 
on it, and from the noise inside 
appeared to be going along behind 
shipbuilding yards. 

Beginning to get very footsore, 1 
retraced my steps to the station. On 
previous occasions I had had a beer 
and read the daily paper in a café, 
whenever I wanted a rest from my 
continuous ‘ purposeful walking.’ Now 
my funds were too low, and I wa 
forced to go and sit in the lavatory 
for an hour. I was getting tired, and 
feeling low and depressed. I began 
to think I should never find a ship, and 
felt very lonely. 

On the next search, hitting the rivet 
at the same point, I turned up it‘and 
soon the building yards gave way #0 
open quays. The river got smaller 
and smaller. Suddenly, on rounding 
a corner, I saw a sight that made me 
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blink, for a large ship appeared to be 
planted in the middle of Danzig. 

I had come to a most fascinating 
part of the town. On either side of 
the river stood high-gabled houses 
built of seventeenth - century brick. 
On my bank, the ground-floor rooms 
had been made into little shops and 
cafés, with low oak beams. In front 
there was @ narrow cobbled road where 
fish- vendors sold their wares off 
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barrows. Beyond a low parapet lay 
the river, with small fishing-craft 
alongside. On the far bank stood tall 
granaries with gabled overhangs, look- 
ing like a print of Pepys’s Thames, 
and there, incongruous but with that 
tang of glamour which is always 
attached to them, lay two big tramps, 
with tall stacks and rusty topsides. 
Each was flying a Danish ensign, and 
they were called Scandia and Nord. 
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Farther up-stream there was a bridge, 


and as I crossed it I could see ‘the 


inevitable field-grey sentry patrolling 
between the gangways of the two ships. 
Going farther down the road, I found 
that the river divided into two just 
below the Danes. They were in 
reality lying alongside an island. On 
the farther arm there were no ships, 
but I followed the road for another 
mile in case I came to any other 
tributaries. Finally, I retraced my 
footsteps in search of lunch. 


Danzig in the spring of 1944 had 
an atmosphere quite unlike that of 
any other German town I visited. It 
was not unlike that of Edinburgh, 
for both had been left untouched by 
the destruction of war. Like Edin- 
burgh, Danzig had been, during the 
course of five years’ hostilities, the 
recipient of about four bombs, of 
which the inhabitants were inordinately 
proud. There was just that little bit 
more in the shop windows, too, and an 
outward air of prosperity, though in 
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Danzig this was largely fictitious, for 
their wares were only for display. 

As I walked up the broad, cobbled 
streets, with their imposing set-back 
painted facades, and with trams 
squeezing under the low brick arches, 
I found it hard to believe that this 
was the match that had set Europe 
alight. The only reminder of war 
was the current anti-espionage cam- 
paign. In every shop window, on 
every page of every paper, there was 
the silhouette of a sinister figure in 


black. These were displayed through- 


out the whole of Germany and afforded 
me particular pleasure ; for I, too, was 
dressed completely in black, and 
hitherto nobody had attempted to 
stop me. 

Near the station I found a very 
nice little restaurant. My beer was 
brought to me in a litre mug instead 
of the usual tooth-glass, and a waiter 
in tails showed me with deference to 
@ sofa table. There were well-dressed 
people about, including girls with 
make-up. All this was quite unlike 
anything else I had seen in Germany, 
and even the bowl of stamm tasted 
better. If anyone cares to spend a 
week travelling third class, sleeping 
every night in the Paddington waiting- 
room, and then goes to, say, Claridges, 
he will readily understand my sudden 
up-welling of spirits. 

In the afternoon I resolved to carry 
my search farther afield. Walking 
down to the docks, I overtook a 
French P.O.W. in a comparatively 
empty street. I stopped him and 
asked for a match. While he was 
producing it, I told him hurriedly 
who I was and asked his advice on 
where I should find a ship. He 
showed no surprise, but directed me 
to the French stevedores’ camp some 
two miles distant. He said they 
would put me up, feed me, and find 
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me a suitable ship in due course, 
Then, with a “‘ Vivent les Allies,” he 
was gone. 

On the walk to the camp, my feet 
grew increasingly sore. It needed a 
great effort of will not to limp, but 
I thought it might cause suspicion, 
Nearing the French camp, I fell in with 
two more Frenchmen. Their welcome 
was less friendly. They assured me 
that it was impossible to keep me in 
their camp, for things had been 
tightened up. As for Swedish ships— 
that, too, was very difficult. No, they 
knew of none at that minute. Had I 
tried the workmen in the goods yard ? 
Perhaps they could help. Where could 
I sleep ? There was a good hay-bam 
down the road, about a mile away, on 
the left-hand side. 

Suddenly I realised that I was 
almost beyond making it. I had 
enough money left for one meal. I 
could go to the barn hungry and have 
@ feed next morning, or I could have 
a hot dinner that evening and look 
forward to nothing later. It was well 
below freezing-point again, and I 
doubted whether I could last longer 
than one more day. It seemed highly 
improbable that this extra day would 
materially alter the shipping situation. 
But I could reasonably expect help 
aboard one of the Danish ships, and 
there was no logical reason why they 
should not be going to Sweden. I 
decided to board one that evening, 
while I still had sufficient reserves of 
strength, rather than wait an extra 
day, when fatigue and cold might well 
reduce me below the level of taking 
adequate precautions. 

I know now that I could have found 
Swedish ships within three miles, if 
I had only known where to look for 
them. My advance information had 
been, however, nil. No plan of escape 
is without risks. It is a matter of 
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objectively weighing relative disad- 
vantages. A slightly more dangerous 
course may well be the best if it pre- 
serves strength and will-power, which 
are dependent ultimately on one’s 
physical condition. One views oneself 
with curious detachment, escaping. 
The body, like identity papers, money, 
and clothes, is one of the instruments 
of action. One judges almost dis- 
passionately the stresses to which it 
can be put, as though it were a car or 
marine engine. 

The decision to board a ship was a 
relief and tonic. There were still 
about three hours till darkness, so 
I decided to go to a cinema, and 
found one which opened at 4 p.m. and 
was showing a musical comedy— 
just the thing. But I had reckoned 
without the behaviour of German 
crowds. A quarter of an hour before 
the curtain went up, the booking- 
office was a sea of jostling humanity. 
Middle-aged, bald, and bull-necked 
Prussians were getting their heads 
down in the scrum, while their wives 
screamed abuse at each other and at 
the police. Four uniformed policemen 
tried to keep order. It became 
evident that there would soon be 
arrests, and since I could not afford 
to be implicated, I gave up the struggle 
and drifted away. I had not enough 
money to sit and drink, so I had to 
put in another three hours’ walking. 

At dusk I went back to my lunch- 
time restaurant for a last meal. Since 
the Germans would obviously sit 
heavily on me if they caught me 
again, I decided to give them as little 
pretext as possible. Roddy had been 
given seven days’ extra cells for pos- 
sessing money. I resolved to spend 
all I had left, also to dispose of my 
identity papers, so that I could not 
be had up for ‘ forgery.’ 

In the café the head waiter recog- 
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nised me and took me to my old table. 
There were two girls opposite who 
behaved as though they were members 
of the frail sisterhood. Their appetites 
were anything but frail. They ordered 
four plates of soup and four ¢eller- 
garichts (the couponed dish of the 
day). This caused the waiter no 
surprise. He duly put four soups in 
front of them. When they had 
finished the first bowl, the second was 
placed on top of it and likewise emptied. 
The same was done with the meat 
course. It was a strange performance 
for two well-dressed girls. I can only 
assume that they had just got their 
new books of coupons snd were out 
to make a night of it. Anyway, I 
took the tip and ordered two stammes. 

These, with their accompanying 
beers, left me with thirty-five pfennigs, 
which I gave to the waiter. I went 
to the bathroom and changed my 
collar and tie for a polo-necked sweater ; 
for I wanted no light colours in case 
they showed up. I was just going to 
destroy my identity papers when I 
thought I might be challenged on the 
way to the wharf, so I kept them. 

My plan was to go down to the 
back of the spit and try to board one 
of the ships from the seaward end. 
I would walk boldly down, and if 
there were a sentry—which was most 
unlikely, for there was nothing for 
him to guard—I could explain that 
I was out for a stroll. Once at the 
end of the wharf, my movements 
would perforce become suspicious, so 
I would destroy my identity papers as 
giving me no further protection. 

I pessed the turning so that I could 
view the road from the bridge. Stop- 
ping to tie my shoe-lace on the parapet, 
I looked round carefully, but saw 
nothing, so turned back and walked 
swiftly down to the wharves. No 

sentry stopped me and I soon reached 
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a@ blind alley just short of the last 
warehouse. There was a police boat, 
with a searchlight, moving about 
lower down the river, and I decided 
to wait as long as I could. Moonrise 
was at 9.30 p.m., and I should have 
to board one of the tramps before 
then. It was reasonable to assume 
that the sentry would be changed at 
9 p.m.—the standard German hour— 
so I planned to slip on board as soon 
as his relief arrived and before his 
eyes were used to the derk. At that 
moment the clocks chimed 7.15. 

My alleyway was bare and muddy ; 
the only cover in it a corner of deep 
shadow. I was confident that an un- 
suspecting man could walk by within 
@ few inches without seeing me. I 
spent the first half-hour eating my 
identity papers. Then I blacked my 
face and hands with a light wash of 
mud and put my watch in my pocket 
so that there was no chance of the 
luminous dial being seen. Finally, 
I took off my shoes and hung them 
round my neck, so that I could beat 
& noiseless retreat if anyone came. 

It was a cold and cheerless place in 
which to wait, especially as a prelude 
to the final and all-important step. 
The tall, grim warehouses were silent, 
yet to my strained nerves, alive with 
noise. A rat scuttled by. My stock- 
inged feet, in two inches of.soft and 
near-frozen mud, got very cold. 

I reflected that,.a year previously, 
I had been sitting comfortably in the 
Mess at Felixstowe. If anyone had 
then suggested to me that I should 
one day crawl about on hands and 
knees in an enemy seaport, I should 
have thought him crazy. It was a 
fantastic and bizarre situation. <A 
nearby church clock chimed the 
quarters. It was very like the old 
clock in -Lupton’s tower at Eton. I 
thought of the river and the 4th 
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of June—Hubert Hartley going dow 
the towpath on his bicycle, so keen, 
watching his four that he rode over, 
courting couple on the edge of th 
towpath without ever realising i, 
Someone told him about it after thy 
race and he immediately rode off } 
apologise, like the good fellow he is, 
Two of Eton’s finest captains of boata, 
who won the school-pulling my fir 
half, were killed in the Battle ¢ 
Britain—Jimmie Barker and David 
Bury—“ others will take our place, 
dressed in the old light blue ”’—sung 
by a thousand young voices in ‘th 
minor key—an unforgettable memory, 
It was less than a year since my last 
hunt with the Grafton—Will Pop 
and the whipper-in still in tattered 
pink, though the lights of Europ 
were out; the field, half a doz 
farmers, a few children, and a coupk 
of officers on leave. Hounds found 
quickly, and only Will Pope, th 
Secretary’s daughter, a farmer, and 
myself got away. They ran fast fo 
just on an hour and we had them all 
to ourselves. A month later and I 
was sitting in Germany... . 

Approaching footsteps ended my 
reverie, but they came from the 
opposite bank of the river, carrying 
far over the water in the still night 
air. It was ten to nine, and I would 
have to be off. 

The spit had a squared end about 
fifty yards long. The jetty was 
flanked by the bare walls of the ware- 
house on one side, and mooring 
bollards on the other. It seemed 
fearfully light and there was no cover, 
but, keeping well into the wall, I crept 
to the corner. 

When I reached it, I could hear the 
steady clump, clump of the sentry’ 
boots coming towards me. A dozen 
paces off they turned, and as soon as 
they began to recede I poked my head 
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round. My object was to avoid 
silhouetting myself against the calm 


water, and for that I had to keep as 
low as possible. 

The situation, on which everything 
hung, immediately appeared favour- 
able. Fifteen feet away the stern of 
the Scandia loomed high and sinister. 
Her mooring wires were too loose to 
render swarming feasible, but a ladder 
rose almost vertically from the quay 
to her bridge, and there was a little 
cover at its foot in the lee of a large 
bollard. 

But, best of all, the sentry, now a 
hundred yards away, was shining a 
torch, which would certainly deprive 
his eyes of night vision for every- 
thing beyond its range. Keeping 
well into the wall, I ran down the 
quay and jinked over behind the 
bollard. The sentry was still patrolling 
towards the other ship, but had evi- 
dently heard a noise ; for he turned and 
flashed his torch in my direction. I 
was still beyond its feeble ray—twenty 
seconds later I was on the lower bridge 
of the Scandia. 

There was no one on deck, and the 
companionway leading down to the 
engine-room was open. I went down, 
and forward through a passage between 
the boilers to the stokehold. Opening 
the door of one of the fires, I rejoiced 
in the first real and glowing warmth 
for several days. I then passed through 
into the bunkers. For’ard of the 
stokehold they extended across the 
full beam of the ship, and a narrow 
wing bunker five feet broad flanked 
the engine-room and boiler-room on 
either side. Above these wings there 
were *tween-deck bunkers, which con- 
sisted only of narrow plate ledges two 
feet wide, with a gap between. She 
was very low in coal. At no point 
was it stacked more than eight feet 


high, 
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Hearing a noise in the stokehold, 
I looked through one of the traps, to 
see a man banking up for the night. 
I had to take a chance and find out 
where the ship was going, and I went 
through and told him who I was. He 
seemed incredulous at first, so I pro- 
duced my P.O.W. identity disc and 
the letter with its English stamp. 
Believing me at last, he took a quick 
look into the engine-room to see that 
the coast was clear. That looked good. 
He told me that the ship was load- 
ing grain for Liibeck and would then 
take coal up to North Denmark. He 
did not yet know which Danish port 
it would be, but they should be there 
within ten days. I could stay and he 
would feed me, as long as no one else 
knew that I was on board. If I were 
found I would naturally say that I had 
received no help. With that, for he 
was very nervous, he left me, return- 
ing a few minutes later to say that 
the ship was moving to another berth 
at six o’clock next morning and sailing 
at noon the day after. He advised 
me to hide in one of the wing bunkers. 

Although North Denmark was not 
ideal for my purpose, I accepted the 
offer. It was certainly a healthier 
spot for Englishmen than North Ger- 
many, and there was always a chance 
of getting help for the remaining 
stage of my journey to Sweden. The 
only alternative would have been to 
give myself up. So, removing the 
more jagged bits of coal, I made my- 
self a bed in the bunkers and was 
soon sound asleep. 

I was awakened next morning by 
the engine-room telegraphs as the 
ship moved down-river to her new 
berth, but throughout that day— 
Monday—I was undisturbed. In the 
evening my stoker friend, Johannsen 
was his name, brought me a packet of 

three sandwiches and a pint bottle of 
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acorn coffee. It was my first food for 
twenty-four hours, and turned out to 
be my daily ration for the next five 
days, for he could not risk bringing 
me more. Curiously enough, although 
I looked forward to it eagerly as the 
one break in the day’s dark monot- 
ony, I never felt hunger—only, to- 
wards the end, a growing thirst. 

Early on Tuesday, Johannsen came 
down and completely buried me in 
coal, lest there should be a Customs 
search. My face had to be left above 
the surface so that I could breathe, 
but it was three-quarters surrounded 
by the side of the ship, and by a large 
Z-shaped angle frame. I was also 
warned on no account to reveal my 
presence to the trimmer, who was a 
boy of about eighteen, with leanings 
towards Nazi doctrines. 

It is not nice being buried under 
coal. Even a couple of inches of it 
sits surprisingly heavily on the stomach, 
and it is impossible to move so much 
as a muscle. Added to all this, I was 
lying along the ship’s side so as to 
gain the protection of the frame, and, 
being below the water-line, was very 
cold. I could not see my watch, nor 
could I smoke. 

At 4 p.m., by which time I deduced 
from the rhythmic heaving of the bull 
that we were well out of the river and 
in open sea, I decided that eight 
hours’ burial was more than enough 
and it was high time I emerged. I 
had just wiggled my head clear when 
the trimmer came to my wing of the 
bunker, bringing with him a hurricane- 
lamp on a flexible lead. He hung it 
so that the beam fell just below my 
chin. The coal on my chest was 
brilliantly lit, but my face was still in 
shadow. He began digging so close 
to me that I was afraid he might 
uncover my arm, or even cut it with 
his shovel. I lay absolutely still. 
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After a couple of minutes he gs 
for a breather. As he leant on his 
shovel, his face was within two feet of 
mine. I could see the pulse beating 
in his temple. Both his breath ang 
his feet smelt foul. It is strange tp 
look @ man straight in the face and 
find that he cannot see you. I was g 
certain that he must have, that ] 
began to think of explanations, by 
some inner instinct warned me. to 
play ’possum. The contrast between 
@ harsh white light and a corner of 
shadow in black coal is very great, 
and he can have had no suspicions, 
I shut my eyes and after an anxious 
minute heard him go off elsewhere, 

I now developed my bunker 
‘routine.’ The trimmer was a ‘day. 
man’ and, therefore, no cause for 
fear at night, so by day I used to lie 
in the ’tween-deck bunkers, which 
were empty, and come down on to the 
coal for ‘ dinner ’ and ‘ bed.’ 

One develops a curious mentality 
under such circumstances. At one 
end of the bunker there was a large, 
flat bit of coal known as the ‘ dining. 
room.’ At the other end, an area of 
soft coal-dust made my ‘ bedroom,’ 
Grave was my anger when the dining- 
room table was shovelled through te 
the stokehold by the relentless trim- 
mer. I used to spend about an hour 
every evening ‘making my bed,’ that 
is to say, finding a suitable patch, 
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removing all the uncomfortable lumps 
and filling the holes with coal-dust. 
This job had to be done daily; for 
the contours were continually changing 
as my home was fed through to the 
boilers. 

In the ’tween-deck bunkers I had 
to exercise the most consummate care 
lest any noise should be transmitted 
through to the engine-room. Another 
source of anxiety was a cough, which 
was growing steadily worse. It was 
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often a real struggle to keep it under 
control for the hour or so that the 
trimmer was working underneath me. 

Apart from the big moment each 
evening when I was brought food, my 
only relaxation was smoking. Know- 
ing their importance to morale, I had 
brought over two hundred cigarettes 
hidden in my clothes. Provided no 
one was about, I smoked one every 
hour and a half. This made the 
passage of time seem significant in the 
darkness, and went far to help me 
keep a balanced and cheerful outlook. 

On Friday evening, the 18th of 
February, we docked in Liibeck, and 
the following morning the ship bun- 
kered, giving me a merry old time 
dodging wayward bits of coal that 
ricochetted in my direction. In the 
evening Johannsen came to me and 
said that the ship’s sailing had been 
changed. She was due to return in 
ballast to K6nigsberg, and from there 
to take grain to Bremen. I had by 
this time been for five days in pitch 
darkness on a low diet, and it was 
beginning to pall. Now that the 
Scandia was no further use to me, 
I should have to find another ship, 
sooner or later, and the only question 
was where—Liibeck or Kénigsberg. 

Liibeck presented many advantages. 
I knew it well from my previous 
visit, and the geography was fairly 
simple. Moreover, Johannsen had 
seen a Swedish ship sail up-river that 
afternoon, so I had a definite objective 
to make for. In the back of my 
mind, too, I always put faith in the 
German who had told me, in the cells, 
of the forty-eight hours’ sailing from 
the SVEA Line wharf. A further 
advantage was that if I were caught 
I could be assured of reasonable treat- 
ment from the Liibeck Wasserschutz- 
polizei and should not have too long 
& train journey back to the camp. 
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I came up ov deck at about 11 p.m. 
for what was to be my last and most 
fascinating night in Germany. It was 
good to breathe fresh air again, and 
the night was exhilarating ; for it was 
freezing very hard and lacked but four 
days till the full moon. 

The ship was lying alongside a vast 
elevator discharging grain. There 
were four railway tracks and some 
open ground between the ship’s side 
and the elevator, and the area was lit 
by are lights. A sentry was patrolling 
up and down this flood-lit zone. 

As it grew colder, towards midnight, 
the sentry tended to slip inside the 
doorway of the elevator every now and 
then to warm his hands, and though 
he never went far in—I could always 
see the back of his coat—his visite 
grew longer and longer. 

Eventually I decided that on his 
next entrance I would make a dash 
for it. If he saw me it was unlikely 
that, with frozen fingers and rifle at 
safe, he would be able to hit a moving 
body, and his eyes would be unused 
to the dark. On the other hand, he 
would probably give the alarm, so I 
hoped to get away unobserved. As 
soon as he went in, I jumped over the 
ship’s side and ran. Reaching shadow, 
I waited till he came out, and was 
quite certain from his demeanour 
that he had seen nothing. I looked 
at my watch. It was just after mid- 
night of Sunday, 20th February. 

I soon found that I was some- 
where in the lower reaches of the 
river, two or three miles outside 
Liibeck. I started walking, therefore, 
up the western bank, looking for ships. 
After half a mile of easy going over 
hard, frozen ground, I smelt that 
lovely and quite unmistakable clean, 
fresh smell of timber, and knowing 

that Sweden exported a lot of soft 
wood to Germany, I climbed a low 
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wall to investigate, and found myself 
in. @ timber yard. There lay a large 
ship with a deck cargo and a Swedish 
name on her bow. 

I could hear a sentry’s boots squeak- 
ing up and down, but could not pick 
him out against the background of 
stacked lumber. Arguing that if I 
could not see him he would certainly 
fail to spot me if I made no noise, 
I took off my shoes and crept aboard. 

There. was no trace of the ship’s 
port of registry on her lifebelts or 
lifeboats, but there were sounds of a 
party coming from the saloon amid- 
ships. I tiptoed stealthily to the door 
and put my ear to the keyhole. The 
voices within were drunken and con- 
fused, but after a minute or two I 
made out that some of them were 
Finnish . . . so she was no good 
to me. : 

Going ashore again, I continued in 
stockinged feet through deserted piles 
of timber, feeling ever more strongly 
the bizarre nature of the situation. 
A few hundred yards farther on I 
found a Swedish ship, again with a 
deck cargo, but I was forced, albeit 
reluctantly, to leave her ; for she was 
only a small auxiliary schooner and 
would have nowhere to hide me while 

I was now getting into the town 
proper, and for an hour picked my 
way. through a confused labyrinth of 
docks, warehouses, and railways. I 
moved quietly, and hid whenever I 
saw anyone coming, but there were 
not many people abroad at two in the 
morning. 

At one point I climbed on to the 
low penthouse roof of a shed and 
followed it along for several hundred 
feet. At the end, I lowered myself 
down by my hands and let go, expect- 
ing a drop of a few inches. I fell about 
ten feet, fortunately without hurting 
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myself. Heights are difficult to judge 
in the dark. In the yard thus gained 
was a German ‘ M ’ class minesweeper, 
which was, curiously enough, quite 
unguarded. It would have been easy 
for a saboteur to board her, but for 
me there was no point in that, so J 
went on. 

Finally, after nearly losing myself 
in a maze of streets, I arrived at the 
main bridge crossing the river. Just 
by the Halbinsel gate, where I had 
been caught the time before, the air. 
raid sirens went, and as the Germans 
do not allow people in the streets 
during an alert, I was forced to lie up 
underneath a lorry. 

After days of being cooped up, I 
had so much enjoyed this crazy round 
of exploration that I had had no 
opportunity to think. I now had 
leisure to see that my position was 
far from rosy. My shoes were hanging 
round my neck. I was pitch black 
and my clothes were in rags. By my 
watch it was four o’clock. As soon 
as daylight came I should assuredly 
be finished. For that matter, if any- 
one were to stop me before daylight 
my chances would be slim. I had no 
papers, and no story could adequately 
explain my state. My only hope 
would be to pretend to be drunk. 

I even debated going to the Wasser: 
schutzpolizet and giving myself up, 
It would be fun to see their faces when 
I knocked at the door, and I would 
be given a bath and a bed with mat- 
tress and blankets. ... I had forty 
cigarettes left. Were I captured it 
would take two days for an escort 
from the camp to get up to fetch me, 
and a further two days before I got 
back ... ten cigarettes a day that 
meant ... hello! the All Clear and 
the time 4.30. Still a couple of hours 
to go. I would go to the SVEA wharf 
first and if I drew blank there go back 
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to the Halbinsel, try to break in, hide 
my greatcoat and case, and attempt to 
poard a ship in daylight as though 
| were a trimmer. 

The SVEA wharf was, as I knew, 
opposite the police station. I was 
anxious lest there should be a police- 
man on guard at the door, who might 
recognise me, but not a sign of life 
showed itself there. Better still, there 
was a large passenger-type vessel at 
| the quay and no sentry on her gang- 
way. I went aboard. 

From the first she was a mystery 
ship. There was no trace of a name 
on her bow or counter, nor was there 
any on her lifebelts or lifeboats. But 
for the evident fact that she had 
steam up and that there was an ensign 
hanging limply astern, I doubt whether 
I should have stayed aboard. On the 
other hand, what lent confirmation 
to my German’s story of a mail service 
to Gothenburg was that she was 
remarkably like a passenger vessel— 
that is to say, all her deck-houses were 
amidships, she had a raised boat-deck, 
and was beautifully kept. 

I tried all the cabin doors on the 
upper deck, but they were locked. 
I went into the chart-house and used 
up my remaining matches trying to 
see what she was from her documents, 
but they were locked too. Finally, 
and in desperation, as dawn was 
beginning to break, I went aft and 
hauled down the ensign to try to find 
her nationality, but it was still too 
dark to see. 

This last mancuvre was watched 
from the jetty by a sentry recently 
returned to his post. One of the jokes 
about stalking a ship is that no matter 
what risks are involved in getting 
aboard, once there one can lean ovor 
the rail and laugh at any sentry. 
One is merely assumed to be a member 
of the ship’s company. 
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If there had been no sentry there— 
funny thought—I think I should have 
left the ship after this last failure to 
establish her identity. But I was 
forced to stay, and in doing so found 
out her secret; for, passing a door 
I had not been able to see an hour 
earlier, I heard snores coming from 
within, and on opening it I saw a 
night-watchman sound asleep, with a 
peculiar type of Finnish seaman’s 
knife lying by his side. 

It was too late to find another ship. 
I had to take a chance on this one, 
Getting well into shadow, so that he 
should not see my face, I banged on 
the door. Out he came, rubbing the 
sleep out of his eyes. To make sure 
that he did not speak it well, I said 
to him: ‘“Sprechen sie Deutch?” 
“ Nein.” I asked him in Finnish 
whether he spoke Swedish—yes, a 
little. Finally, in as haughty a tone 
as I could muster, I asked him in 
Swedish where his ship was bound for 
and what time she sailed. 

“We sail for Stockholm, in an hour 
and a half’s time, with two thousand 
tons of oranges,” came the reply, 
“but (suspiciously) who are you?” 
It was my pleasure, since he spoke no 
German, to reply, ““German Customs.” 
To take my captor’s name in vain at 
this juncture was indeed rich. 

It but remained to utilise this 
astonishing stroke of fortune. I found 
my way down various steep ladders to 
the stokehold and started groping 
around. A light went on, and I was 
confronted by a tough little stoker. 
Simply, and in Swedish, I told him who 
I was and what. I wanted, and stressed 
my year in the Finnish Merchant 
Service and my regard for Finns. 

I waited for his reply. It was an 
anxious moment. He scrutinised me 
carefully and then replied in broken 
English: “I like England. I had one 
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plenty good girl in Hull. Very nice, 
but we have war. Plenty risky take 
‘you across.” I felt that the moment 
had come for a bribe, since the German 
search-party might be expected on 
board at any minute. 

The British Government always 
made it clear that they would honour 
any ‘reasonable’ sum offered by 
prisoners in their attempts to get out. 
Unhappily no one had ever dared to 
lay down in black and white what 
constituted a ‘reasonable’ bribe. I 
chad heard every figure from £5 to 
£500 mentioned. Anyway, owing to 
the urgency of the situation, I was 
prepared to take no chances... I offered 
him £200—the highest sum that I 
could afford to pay myself should the 
Government be unwilling to fork out 
so much. For him it would represent 
about two years’ wages—a substantial 
inducement, but not too much in view 
of the risk to his life. 

For @ minute he hesitated—then he 
asked me to write down my name and 
address. The battle was won. It 
was now up-to him to find a sufficiently 
good hiding spot. He said that he 
had just the place for me—underneath 
the boilers. Taking me into the alley- 
way, he unscrewed a manhole, and, 
shining a torch within, told me to 
worm my way into the space between 
Nos. 1 and 2 boilers. 

It was a hard struggle getting 
underneath the boiler, and despite the 
asbestos lagging it was very hot. 
I came to the angle between the two 
boilers, and there I hid. Behind me 
I could hear my little friend screwing 
down the manhole. . . . 

A few minutes later I heard the 
heavy nailed boots of soldiery ringing 
on the metal floors. I had every sort 
of fear. My cough was getting worse, 
and it was only with difficulty that 
I could control it. Ten days had 
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changed my shirt, and I even feare 
that they might smell me. I cou 
hear them lifting up several of th 
engine-room floorplates, then the 
crunch of their boots as they raked 
through the coals. They tapped 
around the boiler casing behind which 
I was hiding, but they never looked 
within. . .. 

As soon as we sailed, the tempers. 
ture rose alarmingly and a new terror 
assailed me. What proof had I that 
it was possible to maintain life under 
a shbip’s boilers at all? Was my 
stoker acting in good faith? The 
Finns, although charming people, am 
of non-European Mongol stock. Ik 
would be quite possible, psycho 
logically, for a Finn to lure a man into 
such @ situation in order to listen to 
his death agony. All my clausin. 
phobia rose in support of such a notion. 
I was locked in... unable to do 
more than turn over . . . and it grew 
hotter and hotter and hotter. 

Suddenly the engine-room telegraph 
rang down ‘stop,’ and as the ship 
lost way I could hear the distant 
reverberations of her anchor cable 
running through the hawse-pipe. I 
groped round for my brief-case, which 
I had laid in the bilge; for I wanted 
something to protect my thigh from 
the angular pig-iron ballast on which 
I was lying. ... I couldn’t find it. 
. . . that probably explained why we 
had stopped ... it had been swept 
forward into the engine bilge and 
found by the searchers . . . they had 
deduced that this meant a stowaway 
and were coming down to fetch me. 
. . . I could hear someone unscrewing 
the bolts of the manhole, a torch was 
shining in. my direction . . . if I kept 
very low they might not see me. . .» 
A voice was saying in English: “ Are 
you allright?” ... 
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I looked up to see a pleasant-faced 
Finn crawling under the boilers and 
saying: “ Gosh, it’s ploddy hot down 
pero.” All my fears and fantasies 
yanished. When he reached me, he 
said that owing to British mine-laying 
planes we had had to anchor for a 
couple of hours while the trawlers 
swept a channel. Yes, the Germans 
had left the ship, but I would have 
to stay where I was till we docked in 
Stockholm in two and a half days’ 
time, for most of the crew were un- 
reliable. But I need not worry, he and 
his frieond—the one I had met—were 
in the same watch and would look 
after me. I would probably be feeling 
hungry and thirsty, so he had brought 
me something. ... 

‘Something ’ turned out to be two 
pint-bottles of water, bread and cheese, 
and six oranges. He told me that 
three watches of two stokers each 
kept standing watches. I should 
have to be shut down and be very 
careful during the Forenoon and First 
(8-12, a.m. and P.m.), for they were 
“no damn good man ” ; but his watch 
(12 till 4) and the Morning- and Dog- 
watchmen were all friends. 

With this information he left me 
to settle down to sixty hours of hell. 
When first I arrived in the camp 
someone advanced the theory that 
we had all been killed in our various 
actions and were, though we did not 
realise it, in purgatory. It had always 
struck me as an amusing and original 
idea, and I could but now believe that 
I had descended one lower in the 
scale and gone to hell itself. 

We sailed again about ten o’clock, 
and the fact that we were going over 
& minefield did nothing to increase my 
peace of mind. If we hit one, I could 
only hope to be killed outright, rather 
than scalded to death when the boilers 
burst. 
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Although it was stiflingly hot, I 
found I could get a current of delici- 
ously cool air if I kept my nose forward 
and well down on the bilge. But here 
another difficulty arose; for every 
few minutes the stokers would rake 
the embers out of the fires, where- 
upon flames would find their way 
uncomfortably close to me through 
the cracks in the casing. Then, when 
a bucket of water was thrown over 
them, my cubby-hole was filled with 
steam, smuts, and bits of smouldering 
slag. Never have I been in surround- 
ings more suggestive of Dante’s Inferno. 

As soon as my friends came on 
watch, the situation changed radically ; 
for a small trap-door into the stoke- 
hold, which I had not hitherto noticed, 
was opened, and I was able to sit 
with my head through it and talk. 
Again, my resourceful friend produced 
@ piece of duck-boarding six feet by 
two, which was passed through to me. 
This meant that I had something dry 
and smooth to lie on instead of ballast- 
pigs and icy bilge-oil. Finally, at 
12.30, my dinner was brought to me. 
It consisted of the traditional thick 
pea-soup and salt pork, a bowl of 
duff, and two pints of milked and 
sugared coffee. For dessert there were 
as many oranges as I could possibly 
eat. It was my first really square 
meal for eleven days. 

I will not weary the reader with 
any description of the next two 
days. Many times I was tempted 
to give up and take a chance on the 
officers not handing me over to a 
German patrol vessel. The only thing 
that prevented me from doing so was 
that the first time I had made a muck 
of things through thinking myself 
safe too soon, and it would have been 
an everlasting cause for regret and 
shame if I had failed at this juncture 
through lack of guts. 
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Taking a lesson from the previous 
disappointment, I decided that I 
should not regard myself as safe until 
I had made contact with the British 
Consul. I took all precautions. In 
case I should be caught leaving the 
ship and detained illegally, I gave my 
friend a note to take to the British 
Legation ; while if I got ashore suc- 
cessfully he was to meet me the 
following evening at the Consulate for 


payment. 
We docked at 3 p.m. on Shrove 
Tuesday, 22nd February. At the 


crew’s request I did not go ashore till 
it was dark at 6 P.m., and that three 
hours’ wait was the longest of the 
whole twelve days. 

At 6 p.m. precisely, and just as I 
had finished my last cigarette, my 
friend opened up my hiding-place. 
Together we climbed the ladders to 
deck level. A quick reconnaissance 
and he gave two low whistles. I 
picked up my bag and went ashore. 

Stockholm was very wintry after 
Germany. There was thick snow on 
the ground and large chunks of ice 
floated in the dock. But more inspir- 
ing was the feeling that I was in a 
land of friends, and that there was no 
black-out. Everywhere, great neon 
signs met the eye. I will not attempt 
to describe my emotions. 

I could not find my way out of the 
dockyard, but I fell in with two 
labourers going home. They offered 
to take me to the Customs House, and 
on the way there, struck no doubt by 
my singular appearance, they asked 
me who I was. As soon as I told 
them they both patted me on the back 
and shook me by the hand. One of 
them insisted on giving me ten kroner, 
or about fifteen shillmgs. The other 
gave me some sandwiches and oranges. 

At the Customs House we rang up 
the Consul and the police. The 
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Consul arrived first and assured me 
that all my troubles were over. The 
police would keep me for the night, 
as a formality, and release me the 
next day. 

The police, who arrived by car to 
fetch me, insisted on driving down the 
famous ‘ Kungsgaton’ to let me see 
the bright lights. When we arrived, 
I was first given a big supper and then 
interviewed by a charming plain. 
clothes man who spoke good English, 
Three policemen, armed with scrubbing 
brushes, finally combined to give me 
five baths, which removed most of the 
coal and the oil. I had no idea it was 
possible to be so dirty. 

Next morning, in prison garb, I was 
driven to MEA, Stockholm’s Army 
and Navy Stores, where I was me 
by Mr Bernardes, the Vice-Consul, 
who helped me to buy a complete 
outfit of decent clothes. Afterwards 
he gave me an excellent lunch and 
took me down to the Legation. 

Here it would be invidious to say 
who was kindest; for everyone from 
the Minister himself down to the old 
hall porter went out of his way t 
be kind. The Naval Attaché, Captain 
H. M. Denham, R.N., gave me a diary 
when I went in to see him. He said 
that I should need it if' I were t 
remember all my engagements, and 
he had taken the liberty of putting 
the first few in it... suffice it 
to say that I was dining with him 
that evening, lunching with the Mini- 
ster next day, dining that evening 
with Lieutenant Dan Gibson Harr, 
R.N.V.R., the Assistant Naval Attaché, 
and lunching the day after with 
Colonel Sutton Pratt, the Military 
Attaché. Coming out of that dark 
veil of misery which is Nazi Germany 
into the full sunlight of such kindness, 
made me indeed proud and happy # 
be British. 
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But one thing remains to be said. 
It is the most important. Every 
escaper is agreed that the most vital 
factor involved is that of luck. Many 
first-class men, braver, more ingenious, 
and more pertinacious than I, tried 
many times, but never had the fortune 
to pull it off. Some of them, like 
Squadron-Leader Bushell and the 
forty-nine other martyrs of Sagan, 
and like Lieutenant-Commander James 
Buckley, R.N., of the Fleet Air Arm, 
paid forfeit for their attempts with 
their lives. Even in my final and 
guccessful attempt I made three bad 
mistakes and yet got away with it. 
Why ? 

Every man I talked to who got 
home has told me that even in the 
darkest moment he was acutely aware 
of the help and guidance of some 
higher but personal Being. It is the 
same phenomenon as that experienced 
by Shackleton and his comrades cross- 
ing South Georgia in 1915, after their 
wonderful open-boat journey from 
Elephant Island. Smythe reported 
a similar feeling when alone on the 
final pyramid of Everest. The scoffer, 
who denies the validity of this con- 
tention of personal guidance, is speak- 
ing on matters about which he has 
no experience. His objections, there- 
fore, hold no validity. It is elementary 
knowledge that when the body is 
leading a somewhat ascetic existence, 
the spirit is more perceptive. Christian 
and Oriental ascetic mysticism for the 
last four thousand years has been 
based on that fact. 

The cynic replies: “It’s all very 
well for you to speak; you had the 
luck; but what about those who 
failed ? The whole thing is easily 
explained by the law of averages, 
whereby someone sooner or later is 
bound to succeed.” On purely intel- 
lectual grounds that answer may 
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suffice, but it is not one that would 
satisfy anybody who has experienced 
as well as thought about these things. 

The only remaining question is— 
why is it, if these matters are indeed 
of personal interest to the Almighty, 
that His selection is so arbitrary ? 
Why, if there are two women working 
in the fields, should the one be taken 
and the other left ? That is, of course, 
quite unanswerable; for from our 
limited vantage-point we cannot see 
enough of the picture. 

Anyway, enough of this philoso- 
phising. Throughout this account I 
have endeavoured to give thanks to 
all those whose assistance was instru- 
mental—nay, all-important—to my 
getting away. My object in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs is to express my 
gratitude to the most important One 
of them all... . 


A few strands remain to be picked 
up. My Finnish friend duly came 
round to the Legation and was paid 
his £200, nor was I ever expected to 
pay any of it myself. I was at first 
anxious lest he should give himself 
away by the unwonted display of so 
much money, but he convinced me 
that he would not do anything so silly. 
He had been carrying on a very 
lucrative three-way smuggling business 
between Germany, Sweden, and Fin- 
land ever since the war started. 
True, I was the first contraband live- 
stock he had taken, but the principles 
involved were the same as for coffee 
or silks. 

Twelve days after I arrived in 
Stockholm, two other R.N.V.R. Lieu- 
tenants, Dennis Kelleher of Combined 
Operations and Stewart Campbell, 
Fleet Air Arm, both of Marlag, arrived 
there too, having followed much the 
same route, and they were able to tell 
me how my cover worked, 
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Apparently the Germans found that 
they were one short on my bath party 
and reported it to the Feldwebel of 
the watch. To make sure that they 
had not miscounted on the way up, 
they held a tally appel. Warrant 
Officer James, R.A.F., who was much 
like me in build and colouring as well 
as in name, succeeded in passing the 
Germans twice—once with my tally 
and a naval greatcoat, and once with 
his own and an R.A.F. coat. If 
caught he stood to get a heavy sen- 
tence in.the cells, with no possible 
prospect of gain for himself. Without 
his cover I should never have got 
farther than Tarmstedt Station. .. . 

How the Germans heard of my 
departure. gave me endless pleasure. 
Apparently Jackson, posing as a 
French vet., had very bad luck; for 
he tripped over a wire on the Swiss 
frontier and was recaptured the same 
day as I made my break. The Germans 
had been getting increasingly worried 
about him for some days past; for 
with his perfect knowledge of German 
he was obviously a strong starter 
who might well blot their still clear 
eopy-book. Next morning, therefore, 
the Kommandant came into the camp, 
all smiles, and said to Commander 
Lambert, our man - of - confidence: 
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““Good morning, Kapitan Lamberi, 
I am sure. you will be glad to see you 
friend, Lieutenant Jackson, again, 
He has reported back from leave,” 
To which he got the reply: ‘“ Good 
morning, Captain Bachausen. I'm 
sure you will be sorry not to see your 
friend Lieutenant James back again, 
He’s just gone on leave!” 


It was 4 a.M. on a cold morning 
some three weeks later when a Mos. 
quito landed me at Leuchars. The 
Customs waved through the silk stock. 
ings and other presents for the family, 
and a Reception Officer told me I had 
a seat on the 10 a.m. Flying Scotsman 
from Edinburgh. I put through a 
trunk call and got in touch with an 
aunt who was on night ambulance duty 
in London: I told her that I would 
arrive at 6.35 p.m. ; would she let the 
family know ? 

- It would have taken the gilt off the 

gingerbread if they had had to wait 
two hours, but for once the train was 
dead on time. At the barrier there 
were seven members of the family, of 
whom three were up from the far 
ends of the country on compassionate 
leave. ... One cannot be given 
many. minutes such as that in @ 
lifetime. 


The end. 
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A Proressor’s Guost Srory. 


AurnouGcH our Scottish universities 
are strangely lacking in those facilities 
for social intercourse which form part 
and parcel of the life in an Oxford or 
Cambridge college, it may be ques- 
tioned whether even those more ancient, 
and in some ways more fortunate, 
foundations have anything to equal 
our annual inter-university competi- 
tion for the Professors’ Challenge Cup 
at golf. Who first devised this golfing 
convocation is now unknown; and 
the ‘Cup’ itself exists only in the 
name. But of the popularity of the 
gathering there can be no doubt— 
save, perhaps, to the caddies of the 
chosen course, who, though they may 
fnd our bags are light, are usually 
more concerned with finding our errant 
balls. For our enjoyment of the com- 
petition is not solely one of meeting 
dd friends in pleasant places. There 
also the game itself. And since the 
competition is played by handicap, 
with the handicaps assessed by old 
Wilwain of St Andrews, under some 
abstruse system of his own in which 
the average of previous scores is 
weonciled with age and weight and 
girth, even the very worst of us can 
sill play his round in the hope that 
the final figures will show his own 
mame at the head of all. Had it been 
otherwise, this tale would never have 
been told. Under M‘Ilwain’s assess- 
ment my handicap was 42. 

Upon this particular occasion our 
meeting had been held at North 
Berwick ; we had been favoured with 
lovely day; and the luek of the 
draw had partnered me with my old 


friend Andrew Lomas, who then held 
the Chair of Natural Philosophy at 
Aberdeen. Not that the two of us 
said much during the round. Lomas 
played his golf with a precision and 
concentration equal to that with 
which he: delivered a lecture or con- 
ducted an experiment; and I have 
a shrewd suspicion that in his secret 
heart he longed to reduce even golf: 
to the neatness and efficiency of ai 
mathematical equation. Over our 
eighteen holes practically his only 
comment was a dry remark about 
the importance of the ‘approach’ to 
any problem, and that came from him 
only when, after a masterly chip to 
the flag, he sank his putt on the last 
green to hand in a score of 76. But 
his (M‘Ilwain) handicap was plus 10. 

As it happened, however, both of 
us had decided to stay the night at 
North Berwick—I in order to examine 
on the morrow a reputed short cist- 
which had been discovered on a nearby” 
farm; Lomas because of the long 
journey to Aberdeen. And naturally 
both of us had booked at the old 
* Royal,’ where we found that we had 
been given adjacent rooms, each facing 
the sea and each with a marvellous 
view of the massive Bass. 

bb Ohad wo dnd thaught 6 enxiethans 
dinner walk to Tantallon and back 
again, but, with a cold east wind 
suddenly blowing in from the sea, 
we concluded that one round of golf 
‘was walking enough for the day, and 
instead we adjourned to the smoking- 
room,-where the only other occupant 
was @ somewhat stern-looking minister 
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with a patriarchal beard and an un- 
doubted gift of concentration—or, to 
put it another way, our ministerial 
fellow guest gave no sign that our 
conversation in any way disturbed 
his engrossment in his book. What 
we talked about I cannot now re- 
member, nor is it of consequence to 
my story; but about eleven o’clock 
we were both yawning and ready for 
our beds. And once abed I was soon 
fast asleep. 

I had not been long asleep—or 
perhaps I should say that that was 
my impression, and it is a common 
impression and often a common fallacy 
in similar circumstances—when I was 
awakened by a gentle but persistent 
knocking on my bedroom door. Light- 
ing the bedside lamp, I slipped out of 
bed and into my dressing-gown, and 
opened the door. To my surprise 
Lomas, also in pyjamas and dressing- 
gown, at once stepped into my room 
from the ill-lit corridor outside. 

“T. hope I haven’t disturbed you,” 
he said, and without waiting for an 
answer he walked over to my window, 
where he drew aside the curtains, 
and then stood, alert and assured, 
with his head turned slightly sideways, 
as though listening intently. 

I moved over to join him. 

** Strange,” he whispered. ‘I can’t 
hear it now.” 

Not knowing what it was that was 
now inaudible, I strove to catch what 
sound I could. But all I could hear 
was the light sough of the wind round 
the. house and the steady beat of the 
waves on the sand, 

“* What was it?” I asked in a low 
voice, 

But Lomas only motioned me to be 
silent ; and so, side by side, we stood 
tense and expectant before an inn 
window overlooking the grey North 
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Sea and the shadowy outline of the 
inhospitable Bass. 

Suddenly I sensed that Lomas hag 
stiffened ; and at that same moment 
my ears caught the strange sound of a 
distant singing. The singing seemed 
to be that of many voices joined jp 
harmony ; but although there was this 
impression of many voices the sound 
itself was little louder than the whisper 
of the wind and so faint that it cams 
and went between the rhythmic crash 
of the breaking waves. And yet ther 
was this also—with the singing | 
seemed to be no longer within the 
confines of the room but out in th 
open air and in the spaces of the 
night. 

For some time we listened to the 
rise and fall of that strange singing, 
Then it ceased, and all was silencs 
again. 

** You heard it ?”’ whispered Lomas, 

I nodded. 

“* I knew it couldn’t be my imagina- 
tion,” he returned. ‘“ And it doesn’t 
synchronise with the wind, so it can 
not be anything similar to the moaning 
of the statues in Butler’s ‘ Erewhon,’ 
Shall we open the window? It is 
coming from somewhere outside and 
it may start again. But who are they, 
and why are they singing at this 
unearthly hour of night ? ” 

I pushed up the window and we 











stood waiting, drawing our dressing: 
gowns closer as the chill night at 
came into the room. But we had 
searcely waited for more than 4 
minute or two when again came the 
sound of the singing, this time some 
what louder because of the ope 
window, though also the crash of the 
breaking waves was likewise louder, # 
that again the sound came and went 
with the noise of the sea. But this 
time, with a start, I suddenly found 
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that here and there I recognised a 
word, and with that I found that I 
was hearing (or mentally supplying) 
whole lines :-— 


“Yet, Lord, hear me crying, 
To Thy mercy with Thee will I go.” 


But who could be singing that old 
metrical version of the 5lst Psalm ? 
Four more verses followed, and to the 
pest of my recollection the words were 
those of the version to be found in 
the well-known collection of the 
brothers Wedderburn. 

With the end of the sixth verse the 
singing ceased. Lomas looked at me 
with a query in his eyes as we still 
stood in silence, still listening and 
still waiting. But now only the sea 
disturbed the silence. The singing 
had come to an end. Lomas pulled 
down the window and turned to sit 
on the edge of my bed. 

“ And what do you make of that ?” 
he asked. 

“Well,” I replied slowly, “all I 
can tell you is that whoever they 
were they were singing the 5lst Psalm 
and they were using the version in the 
‘Gude and Godlie Ballates.’”” And 
I gave Lomas a brief account of that 
interesting work. 

“Humph,” was all his answer. 
“We'll need to sleep on it.- And that 
means we'd better get back to bed.” 

He strode from: the room and I 
nestled back once more into my bed. 
For a time the singing echoed in 
my ears, and I still puzzled over the 
strangeness of it; but sleep soon 
intervened. 

With the knocking of the chamber- 
maid in the morning my mind at once 
flashed back to the singing in the 
night. Jumping out of bed, I hastened 
te the window and looked out. But 


the light of the morning offered no 
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clue to the mystery of the night. 
And still wondering I shaved and 
dressed. 

There were only the three of us at 
breakfast—the minister, Lomas, and 
myself—and at first neither Lomas 
nor I mentioned the strange singing. 
But when our landlord came in and 
asked, either as a matter of routine 
or with a genuine regard for the 
welfare of his guests, whether we had 
slept comfortably and well, Lomas 
gave me @ quick glance. 

“You haven’t a mission-hall near 
the hotel, have you?” he inquired 
casually. 

“‘ No, sir,” replied our host promptly, 
but with a sudden look of surprise. 

“And no one would be likely to be 
playing a gramophone record of one 
of the metrical psalms in the early 
hours of the morning?” pursued 

Our landlord’s eyebrows rose «a 
shade higher still. ‘‘ That they would 
not,” he affirmed confidently. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter,” replied 
Lomas, reaching out for the marmalade. 
“We heard some singing in the — 
that’s all.” 

“ Singing 2°” 

“Yes. The 5lst Psalm. Six verses 
of it, I believe.” 

But our landlord only shook’ his 
head. ‘‘ Can’t make anything of that, 
sir,’ he answered slowly. ‘“ And 
there’s no guest ever spoken of. the 
like before. It wouldn’t be a ship, 
perhaps ? Though a ship would be 
standing well out beyond the Bass 
and it would be nigh impossible to 
hear her crew. And why should a 
ship’s crew be singing psalms in the 
middle of the night? No, sir. It 
sounds strange to me. But I'll make 

inquiries.” And nodding his head as 
if he doubted the result of his inquiries 
E 
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(or perhaps doubted Lomas’s question- 
ings) the good fellow took his departure. 

“ Pardon me.” 

It was the voice of our fellow guest, 
the minister, and we both turned. 

“You have received a singular 
favour,” he continued, and his keen 
eyes, under bushy eyebrows, seemed 
to cover both of us. “A singular 
favour. You have been privileged to 
hear ‘ The Sweet Singers.’ ”’ 

: “*The Sweet Singers ?’” we asked 
in one voice. 

' “ Yes,” replied the minister. ‘‘ And 
though I have long known the story 
of their singing, never have I had the 
assurance that their singing can still 
be heard.” 

We waited in silence. 

“Wodrow, I believe, has a brief 
note concerning it,” he continued, 
‘but there is a fuller and better 
account in the book ‘ Jehovah Jireh.’ 
One of you, I understand, comes from 
the University of Edinburgh. The 
book is in the University Library 
there. I forget whether it is cata- 
logued under its title or under Alex- 
ander Ogilvie, who is thought to have 
been its author. Perhaps it would 
be as well if you read for yourselves ; 
for I could not hope to tell you the 
story in equal words. And yet I am 
deep in your debt ; for now I have met 
two who have heard ‘The Sweet 
Singers,’ and I know that their singing 
will never die.” 

. The minister had risen from the 
table; he walked towards the door 
and there turned. ‘“‘ Remember. The 
book is ‘ Jehovah Jireh ’—‘ The Lord 
will Provide.’”” And with that he 
was gone. 

Needless to say I abandoned my 
examination of the reputed short 
eist ;. and needless to say Lomas and 
I returned with all speed to Edinburgh, 
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where we at once made for the Uni. 
versity Library. There the librarian 
soon put ‘Jehovah Jireh’ into ow 
hands. 

It was a small book—a duodecimo 
is, I believe, the correct description— 


and it was clearly an account of the 


sufferings of the Covenanters in the 
time of Charles II. But it was un. 
indexed. We sat down in the Pro. 
fessors’ Room and turned over the 
pages, hastily reading the rubrics ag 
we turned. And about the middle 
of the work we saw the heading for 
which we looked—The Sweet Singers. 

“* Here it is ! ” cried Lomas. 

And with heads bent together we 
read the following account (I have 
modernised the spelling) :— 


Mr Robert Wilson being imprisoned 
in the Bass with many others did 
fall into a heavy sickness, and so did 
call for two others and did dictate 
out the rest of a paper which he had 
been before writing himself and did 
subscribe it before them as witnesses 
who also did subscribe wherein he 
gave faithful and clear testimony to 
the work and cause of God and against 
the enemies of His Word. 

And thereafter his discourse was 
ever that he longed for the time of 
relief and rejoiced because it was 80 
near. His breath being very short, 
he said, ‘“‘ Where the hallelujahs are 
sung there is no shortness of breath !” 

That night he became weaker, but 
spake as sensibly as ever, and blessed 
those around him with heavenly ex- 
pressions. And so began he to sing 
the 5lst Psalm, but with great diffi- 
culty, and then stopped awondering 
and said, “ Will none of you join me 
in the singing? Even in the old 
version as it was sung by Master 
George Wishart on the night that he 
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was taken by his enemies.” There- 

those around said, “ Sir, we will 
join with you.” And so did they 
sng again the first verse, even as 
those around Master George Wishart 
had sung with that blessed martyr. 

The sound of their singing spread 
gut as with wings, and was heard by 
many more who in turn joined with 
their praise so that as it were in the 
instant all those within the Bass had 
lifted up their voice in praise, and the 
sweetness of their singing reached even 
to those upon the distant shore. 

And in the end of the sixth verse 
he cried out with a loud voice, “A 
snging of glory! A singing of the 
ingels! Hosannah! Hosannah!” 
And so passed he from the singing of 
the faithful on earth to the singing 
round the Throne. 

Nor shall that singing of the faithful 
in their affliction ever die. Two-score 
years have now passed, and in them 
have been counted five men in East 
lothian who have heard that Psalm 


reaching out to them across the waters 
from the Bass. The ‘‘ Sweet Singers ”’ 
shall be heard when the Singers them- 
selves shall be no more. And the 
sweetness of their singing shall never 
cease but shall endure unto the very 
end of time. “ He that hath ears to 
hear, so shall he hear.” 


We turned the page, but the story 
of “The Sweet Singers’? had been 
told, and the succeeding entry bore 
on @ sermon preached in Maybole. 

** Strange !’’ muttered Lomas. ‘‘ No 
one can persuade me that sound 
waves never die; or, that if we could 
but ‘tune’ ourselves ‘in’ aright we 
should be able to hear the wisdom 
that was spoken by Solomon or a 
sermon that was preached by Knox. 
And yet we did hear that singing in 
the night. ‘He that hath ears to 
hear, so shall he hear.’ But how ? 
That’s what I want to know, how ? ” 

I remained silent. And perhaps 
silence was the only answer. 











BROOD OF ARACHNE. 


BY JOHN CROMPTON, 


ARacuHNE, the daughter of Idmon, a 
dyer in purple, was, we are told, a 
spinner and weaver of supreme merit. 
So outstanding was her work that she 
challenged Athene, the daughter of 
Zeus, who herself excelled in the same 
art. .The perfection of Arachne’s pro- 
duction enraged the goddess, who 
destroyed it. This preyed on the mind 
of the unhappy sempstress, and she 
hanged herself. Smitten with remorse, 
Athene changed the rope from which 
she hung into a cobweb, and Arachne 
herself she turned into a spider, a 
creature surpassing all others in the 
art Arachne practised. 

. Therefore is the family to which 
spiders belong called Arachnida ; and 
if we wish to be scientifically correct 
we must not call them insects; an 
insect has six legs and a spider has 
eight. We must call them Arachnids— 
though I do not propose to keep to this 
rule myself. The average housewife 
calls them something quite different 
and generally lumps them all together 
as nuisances that make a lot of extra 
work about the house. Probably she 
does not realise (and, it may be, cares 
less) that the web-weaving species are 
in @ minority, and that even of the 
web-makers only three or four out of 
the 500-odd species in Britain would 
live in her house under any circum- 
stances. And it is surprising that these 
three or four can tolerate it, for the 
dust in a house soon spoils their 
delicate creations—to say nothing of 
the housewife herself. 

Before going further, let us consider 
this sheet of woven silk that so exasper- 
ates the busy mistress, Let us watch 


a web in the making. We shall be frog 
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from interference perhaps if we go out. 
side and study the efforts of the garda 
spider. Bases for the foundation ling 
have been selected—in a hedge e 
between the trunks of trees—and then 
will be four of them, possibly only 
three. The spider goes from one ba» 
to another, holding her newly-mah 
cable by her feet, and, taking he 
stand on an opposite base, hauls ip 
the slack like any sailor and make 
fast. And so on to the others. Great 
strength is required in this structure; 
it will have much of the strain to bea, 
and also must serve, if possible, fora 
succession of inner webs. Therefor 
the spider does not stop at one cirenit 
but goes round several times, layin 
treble thicknesses or more and joining 
the cables together. This done, sh 
can proceed with the framework of th 
web itself—the spokes of the whed. 
Single strands are sufficient here, mor 
or less equidistant from each other and 
intersecting in the centre, where they 
are joined together. Great care mus 
be taken to keep the tension evenly 
distributed, and from time to time the 
spider leaves what she is doing ani 
rushes off to put in extra stays ani 
supports wherever she may considé 
that these are required, the numbe 
largely depending on the extent of ares 
enclosed by the foundation lines, which, 
in some webs, may be ten feet across. 

The radial lines completed, tested, 
and found correct, she begins work 
the centre. This will, later, serve a5 4 
platform during those periods when sh 
is not on watch hidden at the edge a 
the web, and spiders have different 
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yiews on what constitutes the best type 
of platform. Some remove the centre 
altogether and put in’a lot of irregular 
lines; some leave the centre spokes 
intact and fill them with close thread- 
ing. Anyway, a serviceable platform 
jsmade and the framework of the web 
jg complete. The tricky part—the 
gare proper—has yet to come. What 
has been done so far is very necessary, 
put of no use at all for catching flies : 
the sticky portion has to be put in. 

She is busy doing something already ; 
laying down a rope that curves round 
and about in an irregular fashion from 
the centre to the edge. Actually, it is 
temporary scaffolding and will be done 
away with later. At last she begins 
the final work. There is a change in 
her methods; a slowing down of the 
tempo. Previously she was all bustle ; 
pulling on ropes, joining this to that, 
mnning here and there. Now she goes 
about things as if intricate work 


es, laying § demanding care were in progress. The 
nd joining § spiral lines are taking a long time. 
done, she § The reason is the glue. That, as the 
ork of th § shoolboy would say, is what is holding 
he whed § her up. She has also had to change 
1ere, mon § her silk; she is using a more elastic 
other and § kind. 

here they The thread is joined between the two 
care must § °pposite radial lines and then anointed 
on evenly § With a secretion of sticky fluid. But 


» time the 


loing ani be good enough ; 


stays and 
consider 


amere cylinder of this gum would not 
dust and the 
atmosphere would dry it too soon. 
It must be in tiny droplets. To effect 


> number § this, the spider pulls down each thread 
nt of ara With the claw of a hind-leg and lets 
es, which, | it snap back, much as a violinist tests 


et across. 
1, tested, 


astring. This (for some reason that 
is probably clearer to you than to me) 


| work mf Tsults in the fluid dividing out in 


erve as & 
when she 
e edge of 

different 


the desired way, and, moreover, in 
the globules being closely spaced 
and equidistant. Every strand is so 
treated, and in a web of about one 
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foot across there are some 1300 of them. 
Still another reason for the care the 
spider is now taking is that she must 
not tread on her own prepared lines. 
That was why she put down that 
scaffolding before she started. In-con- 
junction with the radial lines it forms 
her only footing. She rolls it up neatly 
as the work proceeds. 

And so, with infinite toil, patience, 
and amazing skill, this delicate and 
wonderful thing, glistening white and 
barely visible, is fashioned. 

There are many types of web; each 
species has its own pattern, so one can 
always tell which spider has been at 
work. One British species has thought 
out the bright scheme of making a 
portion of her web collapsable. She 
stands at the edge and holds this 
portion taut with her forelegs, and 
waits—and while not possessing, to 
our minds, many desirable qualities, 
spiders have the virtue of patience in 
full measure. When an insect arrives 
she lets go the slack, and the visitor 
soon enmeshes itself in the loose netting 
by its own struggles, discreetly assisted 
by the spider at the edge. 

Watching a spider make its really 
remarkable web, all by itself, without 
any help ; watching it test the tension, 
rush to put in extra stays, or carefully 
twang its prepared threads, convinces 
one—at first—that here, surely, is the 
most intelligent of all imsects. The 
mass efforts of bees and ants, wonderful 
as they are, seem to bear no comparison 
to the solo efforts of the spider. 
Admittedly we have not yet found the 
key to the behaviour of insects, but I 
am afraid we cannot grant any 
conscious intelligence to the present- 
day spider. Efficiency of a very high 
order, yes; but thought, no. As I 
have already suggested in a previous 
article, spiders at one time must have 
possessed master minds and must have 
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thought out the various schemes that 
their descendants employ automatic- 
ally today. Instance the house spider ; 
the annoyance of the lady of the house 
when she sweeps its web away can be 
nothing to its own. It took much 
longer to make it than to destroy it; 
yet the spider continues to make it as 
often as it is swept away. There is 
not much intelligence here; for it 
cannot hope to wear down the deter- 
mination of the average housewife. 
Moreover, young spiders make per- 
fectly good webs without having re- 
ceived any instruction. That so very 
intricate a job can become instinctive is 
really much more remarkable than if 
the art had been acquired by long and 
studious apprenticeship—but that is 
not the point. Investigators have 
made tests which tend to show that, 
away from its accustomed routine, the 
spider is none too bright. And this, I 
feel, is a pity, for at first sight it 
seemed such a promising subject. In 
fairness I must add that certain 
writers have endowed the spider with 
almost human sagacity, and hotly 
defended it against the sort of asper- 
sions I am casting now. 

One may presume that its silk- 
producing apparatus was originally 
given to the spider to use for making 
cocoons—like the silkworm—and that 
the ingenious creature hit on the idea 
of putting it to other uses ; so much so 
that now its whole life is bound up, 
as it were, in silk. It is born in it, it 
uses it to procure its food, as a sub- 
stitute for wings, and as a means of 
making long journeys. Like a moun- 
taineer it employs it as a rope to save 
itself from falls, it uses it to construct 
its home, and, mixed with earth, to 
make solid trap-doors. With it, it 
makes waterproof submarine chambers. 
It uses it to rope up its victims before 
slaughter; it keeps its young in it, 
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[Pe 
lays its eggs in it, and makes sailin 
boats out of it. One is reminded yj 
the Chinese and their bamby. 
bamboo serves a large number ¢ 
them for houses, rope, umbrellas, Paper, 
roofs, implements and weapons, and, 
finally, they eat it. Silk means mug 
more to spiders than that, except thy 
they cannot eat it. 

With all these uses for silk, it is only 
to be expected that the spider’s silk. 
producing organs are highly developed, 
She has six spinnerets, each furnishei 
with a Jarge number of tubes, which 
provide different kinds of silk; whik 
the glands that manufacture the fluii 
(silk being a fluid that only solidifig 
in contact with air) often numbe 
over 600. So she can at will produg 
fine silk and coarser silk, elastic sik 
and not-so-elastic silk, and variow 
other silks. She is, in fact, a sik 
machine, more intricate by far than the 
silkworm. Why, then, cannot spiden’ 
silk be used commercially—especially 
when we remember that it has a 
tensile strength second only to that of 
fused quartz ? As a matter of fact ithe 
been tried, but there are snags. The 
coarsest of its silk is the cocoon silk, 
and only this can be used—the rest is 
far too fine. And even this cocoon sik 
would need special machinery, being 
five times finer than silkworm thread. 
This difficulty could be overcome, no 
doubt, but there are others. All the 
silkworm needs is a supply of mulberry 
leaves; the spider wants flies—not 
easy things to collect and handle, but 
by no means impossible. It is not 
difficult to breed flies—indeed, it is 
more difficult not to—and they might 
be produced in bulk in suitable con- 
tainers and released among the spiders. 
The real stumbling-block is the cannibal 

nature of the subject. Thousands 

would have to be kept together, and 
they would need no flies then; for 
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they would be too busy eating each 
other. One could not keep them 
separately; so I am afraid the 
prospect of seeing shapely calves and 
ankles enclosed in the supremely 
delicate texture of Arachnidian silk 
is remote. 


And now let us have a look at the 
spiders themselves. They fall, roughly, 
into six groups, and the partition has 
reference rather to differing modes of 
life than to structural variations—as if 
we classed men as hunters, farmers, 
fishers, and the like. One thing is 
common to them all: they lead solitary 
lives. Not for them the advantages 
of co-operation, nor even—except in 
certain species—the bliss of married 
life. For in the portly form of the 
female dwells a soul as savage and 
as pitiless as any Chicago gangster 
or 8.8. guard. Even her prey, already 
bound and helpless, is put to death 
as slowly and painfully as she can 
contrive; and her husband, under- 
sized and insignificant, suffers in many 
instances the same sadistic treatment. 
But not in all. There are species whose 
females rise above this general failing 
of their sex. One is Agelenalabyrinthica, 
a large and rather handsome creature, 
whose great sheet web is familiar in 
the garden and who lives in friend- 
lness and harmony with her mate— 
though the rest of the garden spiders 
are far from following her example. 
And there are others. All the same, 
and without wishing to besmirch her 
good name, I am not sure that I should 
sleep too comfortably in my bed even 
if I were the husband of Agelena. Our 
knowledge of spiders is still small. We 
cannot follow their whole careers. 
Even she may have a limit to her 
patience ; for other species have been 
known to live happily for months and 
months, models of married rectitude, 
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and then, alas! the slaughtered hus- 
band has been found. 
The web-spinning group naturally 
comes first, and it will be sufficient to 
divide it into two: garden spiders, 
and those arch-enemies of the houses 
maid, who so tactlessly advertise her 
omissions, the house spiders. The one 
commonly known as ‘The’ house 
spider (7. guyonit) is practically the 
largest of the British spiders, with a 
body nearly an inch long and front legs 
that measure 2} inches. This huge 
creature has a habit of suddenly 
scuttling across the floor. They used to 
be particularly numerous in Hampton 
Court and once gave Cardinal Wolsey 
(evidently an extremely nervous man, 
as he had every reason to be) the fright 
of his life. Hence its name ‘The 
Cardinal,’ one of the few British 
species to possess a British name. But 
The Cardinal is not the true house 
spider, for very occasionally it lives out- 
of-doors. The true house spider is an 
insect half its size named 7’. dehamii, 
which never consents to live without 
@ roof over its head; a wise decision 
in our climate if only it could get over 
the housewife trouble. Still, in garages, 
sheds, and stables it has to deal with 
men, creatures not half so finicky, and 
in these places it flourishes. 

This is the spider whose webs you 
will often find under pictures, and 
if the maid has been negligent for a 
long time you will find them thick and 
matted together and without apparent 
form or design. There was nothing 
in the web of the garden spider which 
we examined (or in the webs of the 
other house spiders) to prepare us for 
a messy creation like this, but Dehamii 
works on different lines. She starts off 
with a neat and respectable affair, but, 
as one observer put it, never seems to 
know when to stop. She goes on 


spinning and weaving all night and 
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every night until the once reat web 
comes to look like the inside of a lady’s 
work-basket that the kitten has been 
playing with. Still, it catches flies. 
She never repairs her web. If a big 
hole is made in it she takes no steps ; 
she has no need’ to; for in the course 
of time her own incessant weaving fills 
in the gap automatically. 

I will not deal with the other house 
spiders. Nor is there much more I 
need say about the outside varieties. 
Epeiride is the usual ‘ garden spider ’ 
family. It is characterised by ferocity, 
short legs, and a very fat stomach in 
the female; also by a more than 
usually marked difference in size 
between the sexes. There is one 
species (not British) of this family 
where the body of the female measures 
two inches, while that of the male does 
not attain one-tenth of an inch. One 
ean really almost exeuse the lady in 
this case mistaking her husband for 
the hors d’ceuvres. 

The garden spider binds up her prey, 
and if she is surfeited she will convey 
it to her larder and hang it up, trussed 
and alive, until such time as she can 
properly enjoy it. If it is big and 
troublesome she wil] bite it and half 
paralyse it before binding. The house 
spider does not bind her victims. 

It is the sense of touch, not sight, 
that warns the owner of a web of a 
‘ strike.’ Crouching at the edge, under 
some leaf or other cover, she keeps a 
hold on one of the radial threads, and, 
like the wet-fly fisher holding a portion 
of his line with his fingers, feels a 
‘rise’ immediately and sallies forth to 
deal with it. She has eight prominent 
eyes, but seems to use them little. 
In: captivity, an insect may almost 
brush her and she will not notice it, 
but let it touch (as it soon will) some 
portion of her web and she is on the 
alert at once. 
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All spiders on hatching are smal 
but exact copies of their parents, 
Young male spiders can spin webs, 
small ones but perfectly good. When 
they become adult they seem to log 
interest. The eggs are enclosed in 
beautiful silken curtains, and those of 
our friend Agelena, that model spider, 
are provided with silk cushions as well, 
Some other species go further even than 
this and make coloured silk cushions. 


In the garden or in the glades of 
wood, spiders may be seen running 
quickly, and sometimes carrying 4 
small white ball. These are the Wolf 
Spiders, the second of our groups, 
and there are many species, large and 
small, plain and coloured. Some live 
in temporary, some in permanent 
burrows, while others live in no par- 
ticular place at all, but pass the night 
under stones or any cranny they 
can find. Whereas the web spider 
depend on their sense of touch, this 
group relies almost entirely on sight— 
in conjunction with speed—to get its 
living. Although they never hunt in 
packs, they are well named, for they 
mark their prey and then run it down, 
as a wolf does a deer or a greyhound a 
hare. At certain times the woods are 
so full of wolf spiders that they do 
almost appear to be hunting in packs; 
but each is out on its own, and in view 
of the character of spiders the tables 
must often be turned and the hunter 
become the hunted. The spiders of 
this group spin no webs and have no 
nests. Their eggs are enclosed ina small 
white silk cocoon which the females 
carry about with them tied to their 
bodies with silken thread and which 
they cherish with—as Savory puts it— 
“the greatest tenacity of purpose 
known in spiderdom.” They are com- 
pletely fearless in defence of this small 
pellet, and if it is taken away from 
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them by force they will search for 
it feverishly, obviously distracted and 
pearly heart-broken. And when it 
jg returned to them their delight is 
equally apparent. 

When the eggs hatch out, some 
twenty or so little spiders emerge and 
rm up on to their mother’s back. 
Here, like a load of children on an 
elephant, they ride about with her 
wherever she goes. The mother is, 
doubtless, very proud of them, but 
from that moment she pays no more 
attention to them. She resumes her 
normal life, though rather handicapped 
by her load and not able to run down 
the faster kinds of prey. Still, she 
does fairly well and feeds greedily on 
what she kills. During a feast the 
youngsters look on from their perch 
above and, unlike most children, show 
no desire to share it. We—especially 
in these days—may rather envy the 
mother spider ; for, during a period of 
months and until they are weaned, they 
require no food and live, apparently, 
on fresh air. How they manage this 
is a complete mystery. It is not as if 
they were inert or torpid or in a state 
of metamorphosis. They are complete 
and fully fashioned spiders, and lively 
withal. They will run quickly down 
their mother’s back and legs to make 
little expeditions abroad, and then as 
quickly run back and resume their 
places when they see she is moving off. 
In fact, they expend a lot of energy— 
but they do not replace it by any sort 
of fuel. 

. Maternity and all the little riders on 
her back bring no change to the fierce 
breast of the mother. Fabre observed 
& meeting of two such, both with their 
infant passengers packed above. When 
female spiders meet it means a fight, 
and (unlike male spiders) a fight 
to the death. The juveniles realised 
this and both lots lost no time in 
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scrambling down and darting into 
the grass, from which cover they 
peered out to watch mother having 
a fight with another lady. The 
struggle proceeded on its grim course 
until one contestant ‘ threw ’ the other 
and stood over her, pressing down on 
her great belly and spitting hate. The 
fallen one spat back equal hate (there 
is no use, anyway, in cringing to a 
female spider). The victor gloated for 
a time over her rival; then, with that 
knowledge of anatomy all spiders seem 
to possess, bit into her brain. A feast 
ensued in which very little was left, for 
spiders can feed as incredibly as they 
can fast ; and when the meal was over 
the passengers took their seats again, 
This time, however, the excursion 
included the party that had travelled 
on the now unserviceable vehicle, and 
the mother continued her way with a 
double load. 

Since wolf-spider mothers never 
differentiate between their own children 
and the children of others, and never 
refuse a lift to those whose parents 
they have killed, they often finish up 
@ successful day with a treble load or 
more of happy youngsters packed 
several tiers deep. 

The time comes when the young 
must get down to earth and start their 
own careers. One would imagine 
that hunger alone would impel them 
to this step, but it is an advisable 
step to take. A more long-suffering 
creature than their mother (or foster- 
mother) would be hard to find, but 
there must obviously come the day 
when this same mother, after many 
months hacking, begins to wonder why 
these succulent young things are 
travelling on top instead of imside. 
At any rate, in due course, and 
probably none too soon, they leave her 
and begin to prepare for the biggest.and 
most hazardous adventure of their lives. 
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‘ On a calm, sunny morning, on the 
tops of railings or fences or even tall 
grasses, you may see multitudes of 
small spiders. These are probably the 
young of the wolf spiders. They are 
about to travel by air to an unknown 
destination and have climbed to the 
highest points they can find, there to 
await a suitable moment for the take- 
off. If you watch carefully you may 
see one of them stick his abdomen 
almost perpendicularly into the air and 
without apparent agency leave the 
earth and move slowly upwards. The 
streamer of silk that serves as his 
balloon is invisible. The object of all 
these spiders is to travel as far as 
possible (within limits) and to be 
dispersed. The latter is important: 
it is very necessary for young spiders 
to get away from their brothers and 
sisters—especially their sisters. One 
would have thought a windy day the 
best, but they always choose a calm 
and sunny one. The reason is that in 
such conditions there is a _ gentle, 
imperceptible upward current which 
enables them to gain the necessary 
altitude and avoid ground obstructions. 
Wind would merely dash them to 
earth as soon as they were airborne, 
or blow them into trees—and anyone 
who has tried to handle spiders knows 
their fragility. Even in the ideal 
conditions they insist on, their trip is 
hazardous enough and rarely goes 
according to plan. Not very many of 
this paratroop brigade are going to 
make their objective. Enemy action ; 
hostile craft in the shape of birds will 
account for a number; for the rest, 
that upward current may take them to 
astonishing heights where different 
conditions obtain and strong winds 
blow. Steamers far out at sea have 
been almost covered with these de- 
seending aeronauts, and it can be 
presumed that for the thousands that 
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land on a ship millions land in the 
sea. It is possible (and one observer 
has asserted he saw it done) that thegs 
spiders, by gathering in their strands 
of silk, can, to a certain degree, regu. 
late their descent. They may, when 
miles out at sea, try to make for a 
steamer, but their losses, at the mercy 
as they are of air currents and bad 
weather, must be enormous. Few, in. 
deed, would survive a fall of rain that 
washed them down from a height. 
Assuming that spiders are now 
motivated by instinct, at almost every 
turn one marvels afresh at the brains 
of their progenitors in thinking out 
schemes for discomforting their prey, 
Let us consider a certain member of 
this wolf group. Only Homo sapiens 
has achieved the feat of the large and 
handsome Dolomides fimbriatus, the 
famous ‘raft spider.’ True, Homo 
sapiens has gone farther; at least in 
certain parts of the globe. The boat 
of the raft spider cannot compare 
with the Queen Elizabeth, but it 
can compare, and favourably, with 
the canoes of certain natives, some of 
which almost capsize if you breathe in 
them. This raft spider goes to the 
shores of some stretch of water (he 
favours the Cambridge fens) and there 
makes him a boat. He makes it of 
the inevitable silk and leaves, and 
the silk is waterproof silk. He then 
pushes off and goes out to ‘sea,’ 
He must greatly astonish those low- 
flying gnats or emerging nymphs, 
who are on the look-out, presumably, 
for swallows or dragon - flies, but 
certainly not for spiders. He sails 
along until he sees something, and 
then he jumps overboard and dashes 
in pursuit—for he can run over the 
surface of the water as quickly and a8 
easily as he can run on land. Having 
secured his prey, he takes it back to 
his boat, climbs aboard, and resumes 
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his way. I can think of many less 
interesting ways of making a living. 


The next group engages in a less 
exciting racket. Most of the Crab 
Spiders make contact with their prey 
by doing nothing—not even by 
twitching an eyelid. They are called 
orab spiders because they walk sideways 
and have legs and bodies like a crab. 
Many are perfect examples of protect- 
ive (though that seems the wrong 
word here) coloration. They choose 
surroundings with which they blend so 
perfectly that, to all intents and 
purposes, they are invisible even to 
the keenest-sighted insect. Everything 
comes to him who waits, and the crab 
spiders wax fat. The crocodile plays 
the same game when he lies near a 
drinking-pool looking likealog. Among 
them, as might be expected from 
qreatures who rely so much on colour 
effect, are some of our most gorgeous 
spiders. M. Virescens, for instance, 
in her daring habit of emerald green 
and bright yellow, with streaks of vivid 
warlet, is a feast for all eyes weary of 
modern drabness. 

Sedentary though they certainly are, 
many of these arachnids (I must make 
an effort to use that word) probably 
have great yarns to tell of their youth ; 
for the young of the crab spiders are 
the most enthusiastic and intrepid of 
all the aeronauts in spiderland. 


The fourth group is known as 
Jumping Spiders. There are about 
thirty species in our country, the 
commonest being the Zebra Spider, a 
small creature with white stripes down 
its back. Whereas the wolf spiders get 
their game by running it down in the 
open, and the crab spiders by lying in 
wait for it, the jumping spiders got 
theirs by stalking. They have the 
keenest eyes of all spiders and follow 


the tactics of the deer-stalker or Red 
Indian. The jumping spider first spota 
his quarry and then begins a stealthy 
approach, taking advantage of every 
bit of cover that the terrain affords— 
the terrain usually being a log’of wood, 
a fence, or a wall. Every slightest 
crevice serves as a place of conceal- 
ment before the next creeping stalk or 
quick rush to cover. And so, by degrees 
and by the exercise of the art of 
stalking brought to perfection, he gets 
within jumping distance of his prey. 

I have had a soft spot for jumping 
spiders ever since a night in Hong 
Kong. There were only three mos- 
quitoes, but they were sufficient. 
Whenever I was going off to sleep one 
or more of them would come pinging 
round my face, and alight. They 
evaded all my swipes, and finally I 
turned the light on. One made off to 
the cornice on the wall and clung there 
for a rest. A minute later I saw a 
small dark object moving carefully 
towards it. It crouched, then made a 
little run, then stopped and crouched 
again. So it continued, sometimes 
crouching, sometimes making little 
runs, sometimes crawling so stealthily 
and slowly that movement was hardly 
perceptible ; and all the time drawing 
nearer. I watched breathless. I 
allowed the other two mosquitoes to 
bite without let or hindrance. Not for 
anything would I have made a sound 
or & movement to interrupt the drama 
that was taking place. I was in an 
agony of suspense ; for I expected the 
stationary mosquito to make off at any 
moment. 

Closer and closer. Barely half an 
inch to go! Then it came! With a 
movement so quick I never saw it, the 
spider leapt on its prey. After that it 
sucked its blood (and probably some 
of mine as well). 

Another of the mosquitoes settled 
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not far away (they seemed to like that 
cornice). The spider saw it at once and 
left its corpse, and the same game was 
played once more. This time, alas! 
the mosquito made off at the crucial 
moment.’ It was pure chance. No 
blame attaches to that spider, I swear ; 
its approach was perfect. It made up 
for it. by getting another (or the same) 
that night. Its job was easier then, 
for the insect was gorged and heavy. 
And I got the third, which had grown 
careless during my periods of pre- 
occupation. 

The longest jump actually observed 
and measured for these insects is 7°5 
cm., which would correspond to a 
jump of 40 ft. by a man, from a 
standing start ; quite a creditable feat, 
though in no way to be compared to 
that of a flea. Its jumping is not 
always as accurate as it might be. 
Sometimes it misses its quarry and 
overshoots the edge of the wall or fence. 
But it. has already guarded against 
this. As it moves along it trails a rope 
which it attaches firmly to the fence 
or what-not every few inches. When 
it misses, therefore, it does not fall 
headlong, but swings from its rope and 
climbs back. 

The jumping spider is an exemplary 
wooer. .It is said he will even wrap up 
@ fly in a silk parcel and take it as a 
present to his lady. Be that as it may, 
he certainly goes to a lot of trouble 
to attract her notice and favourable 
attention. A Mr and Mrs Peckham, 
with' a patience equal to that of 
the spider itself, studied the mating 
habits of this group, and it is to their 
observations that we owe most of our 
knowledge. The male attracts the 
notice of the desired by dancing. This 
must not be confused with the so- 
called dance of the male web-weaving 
spider. The latter is merely a twitching 
of the cords of the web to let the 
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owner know it is a suitor who calls ayj 
not a fly (@ very necessary piece gf 
information from his point of view), 
No, this is a real dance, not without, 
spice of tango and rhumba in it, an 
with bowings and jerkings to display 
to the best advantage the ornament 
hairy fringes that many of the malg 
possess. Certain birds do this, to, 
when the males have feathers an 
colouring worth showing off. But with 
birds it all seems a wasted effort; fg 
the female never shows the slightest 
interest in their exhibitions. Not » 
the female spider: she studies ever 
movement of the dance with rapt 
attention. He comes nearer ani 
nearer. His dancing gets more and 
more frenzied. His hope is that sh 
will join him and that, when he gets 
close enough, they will clasp each othe 
and dance in unison. 

And if the dance pleases her this# 
what will happen. But it is no bashful 
maiden he dances to: if his. pe 
formance does not, in her opinion, 
come up to scratch, she takes th 
usual steps of the female spider wha 
anything the male does is not entirey 
satisfactory. The Peckhams saw tw 
males killed by a female before they 
had even started and when, as thew 
observers rather quaintly put it, ‘‘ they 
had only offered her the meres 
civilities.” It may be that two @ 
three of these dancers are. killed, ani 
then one takes the floor whose move 
ments she likes, and they finish th 
dance together and she marries him. 

She is in the fortunate position 
being able to pick and choose ; fora 
these sessions (apparently, there art 
special mating gatherings) the male 
far outnumber the females. Often th 
males fight in what appears to be, # 
first sight, terrible and bloody combat, 
and the female watches with relish 
That she could do it herself so much 
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better does not affect her interest. It 
is as if Joe Louis were to be a spec- 
tator at a prep. school boxing match. 
As a matter of fact, it is purely an 
exhibition contest. Both fighters have 
an eye on the audience, and neither 
has any intention of getting hurt. But 
they put up a good show and seem to 
be tearing each other limb from limb, 
though no observer has found either 
to have sustained the slightest injury 
afterwards. Perhaps they feel that 
the infliction of injury is the prerogative 
of the audience. 





The single British representative of 
the Trap-door Spiders hasn’t a trap- 
door at all. In hotter countries other 
species manufacture a thick, tapering, 
perfectly fitting door, hinged on one 
side with silk and leading into a tube, 
which they open and shut as they 
come and go, and which keeps enemies 
out, even if it has to be held down by 
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force ; but Atypus piceus (the British 
species) lives in a tube that is com- 
pletely sealed. Moreover, she never 
leaves it. She is of all insects (to use 
the forbidden word again) the stay-at- 
home. Still, she sees life even there. 
The tube, which is her home, is con- 
structed of silk mixed with other stuff 
to make it more brittle. It goes down 
some eight inches into the ground and 
terminates in a cellar where dark deeds 
are sometimes done. It also sticks 
out into the open about an equal 
length. Do not suppose, however, 
that by sticking out that much it 
advertises itself to all and sundry: 
it takes advantage of vegetation and 
clever colouring. And until one, 
Joshua Brown, found these spiders’ 
homes recently near Hastings we 
were not aware that this species existed 
with us. Later still, colonies were 
found at Woking and on Hampstead 
Heath. 
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A. piceus is a dark-coloured spider 
about an inch in length, and it 
lives, as I have said, in a tube. To 
live in a sealed tube may be all right 
if one is sedentary and dislikes draughts, 
but the question arises, how does one 


get food? This is what puzzled 
Joshua Brown himself until, by chance, 
he discovered that the spider simply 
waited until something brushed past 
the sticking-up part of its house. The 
spider then thrust her mandibles 
through the wall and seized the 
brusher-by almost at the instant it 
made contact. And so she lives. 
Having caught her victim, she drags 
him in and repairs the rent by drawing 
the severed edges together and binding 
them with silk. 

In due course a male piceus comes 
tapping at the wall. He has a little 
tube—a very small one—of his own, 
and very often it would be much 
better for him if he, too, never left it. 
Hers is a dangerous house even to 
touch, let alone tap at, but he must 
have some special knock, for nothing 
happens. He is in a rash, impetuous 
mood; the urge of spring is in his 
blood ; and when he gets no reply he 
rudely breaks open the tube. The first 
thing the female does, after a short 
scrutiny of the puny form that has 
sidled in and now stands ogling her, 
is to repair the rent he has made. 
This may be natural tidiness on her 
part, or she may wish to make certain 
that the intruder, having chosen to 
come in, does not go out. Having 
mended the hole to her satisfaction, 
she takes him to the bottom of her 
tube and puts him to death. 

Other suitors follow and meet the 
same fate until there is quite a stock 
of fresh meat in the larder. Then 
comes one with more sex appeal, or 
something, and the two settle down 
and live happily. ° One cannot add 
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‘ever after,’ but for several months 
there will be nothing to mar their bliss, 
Boredom on the female’s part, I 
suppose, accounts for the ultimate 
inevitable end of the male. Sometimes 
the first suitor will be acceptable. 
There will then be no _ slaughter 
before marriage. Perhaps it depends 
on whether the female is hungry. 
One cannot tell; but it will be 
remembered that jumping spiders are 
supposed to bring flies as a present 
to their ladies, and there may be 
some deeper motive here than meets 
the eye. 

The children—some hundred and 
forty of them—hatch out and are cared 
for in every way by the widow until 
they must go and set up tubes for 
themselves. The mother breaks open 
the sealed top, and (weather permit- 
ting) they depart, to make their silk 
streamers and fly away. If the weather 
does not permit they stay until it 
does, and if adverse conditions are 
protracted it is very unfortunate for 
them. The mother grows impatient. 
She allows them a little grace, but not 
much. After a day or so of enforced 
delay she reseals the tube and eats 
them. 


Clever and inventive as is the 
Raft Spider, his accomplishment fades 
almost to insignificance beside that of 
Argyroneta aquatica, the Water-spider. 
Probably long before mammals ap- 
peared on earth he had mastered the 
principles of deep-water diving and 
had invented the first ‘diving bell.’ 
In the whole of the northern hemi- 
sphere he is the only spider to have 
done it. He Jooks (and is) an ordinary 
brown spider, with a body half an 
inch in length, and he is as much an 
air-breathing creature as any of the 
spiders that crawl or run upon dry 
land. He is rather hairy—more than 
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some, less than others—and these hain 
enable him to do what he does. 

The method is simple, and hy 
probably been witnessed by many wh 
















































































are reading this account. On th wl 
surface of the water he makes @ pling is 
and a dive, and in so doing imprisoy§ . ‘ak 
e large globule of air around his mid, Q 2: 
(where his breathing-tubes are). Thi am 
globule is securely retained by th a os 
hairs and he can travel with it unde : 

water. He therefore carries his om eten 
atmosphere with him. When th ty 
oxygen in it becomes exhausted all he But’ 
has to do is to swim to the surface for sabe 0 
another supply. finale. 

He builds his house under the water, and th 
It is a dome-shaped affair largely le 
constructed of waterproof silk, and cones 
having built it he has to fill it with ainles 
air so that he can live in it. Air fe ond 
this purpose is brought from the surfae J ae 
in an extra globule. This extra globuk the thi 
is fixed round and about his hairy Sten 
back legs and is pushed under th nd 
house until, after many trips, all th Thi: 
water therein is displaced by air. An —_ 
here he lives, sallying forth from time aly 1 
to time to catch fresh-water insects Not t] 
small fishes. 

He builds two houses: a winte me 
house, and what might be termed a my 
summer bungalow. The bungalow # ome 
erected in shallow water, the winter but 1 
house is always deep down where the hardl 
temperature of the water is equabl— |. 
and no ice forms. The winter house, re 
moreover, is much more solidly con busy 
structed, the silk resembling hard, The 
thick material. jam 


I have referred to ‘ him’; the female 
does the same thing. And she make 
her house first ; then the male come 
and builds one close by. His hous 
completed and aired, he gets to work 
on making a corridor from his house 
to hers. When the juncture is effected 
he bites a hole into the female’ 
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house, the two air pockets unite, and 
a double residence—semi-detached, as 
it were—is formed. 

And what reception does the male 
get when, after all his labour, he bites 
his way through the wall? Almost 
invariably he gets just the reception 
that might be expected from a female 
spider ; the sort of reception one might 
look for if one burst into the cage of 
a tigress. She launches herself upon 
him, spitting hate and fury and desire 
to kill. 

But wait—alone of all the spiders the 
male of this species is larger than the 
female. He stands squarely up to her, 
and the fight that follows is a stirring 
one. More often than not, both the 


houses, and the corridor as well, are - 


wrecked. She takes a lot of punish- 
ment, but the end comes at last, and 
for once @ spoilt female has received 
the thrashing so long overdue to female 
spiders generally. 


This summary of the main spider 
classes is necessarily very sketchy and 
only touches the fringe of the subject. 
Not that a great deal is known. There 
are many gaps to be filled in, for 
explorers in spiderland have been few 
and far between. A lot has been 
learnt by keeping spiders in captivity, 
but not all will tolerate it. I need 
hardly say that that shining light 
among spiders, Agelena l., settles down 
at once, gets quite tame, and is soon 
busy at work making a web in her cage. 
The Peckhams made pets of some 
jumping spiders who got to know them 
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and were taught tricks. In fact, 
schoolboys might do worse than ‘ keep ’ 
spiders. They are more interesting 
than white mice or guinea-pigs, and 
that problem of pet keepers, the 
summer holiday, does not arise. They 
can just be left at home and they will 
be as fit and lively on one’s return as 
they were before. Indeed, if it comes 
to that, they can be left for the whole 
term. One hard-hearted experimenter 
went to the bitter end to determine 
how long @ spider could fast. It died 
of starvation after twenty months. Yet, 
strangely enough, the spider is normally 
the grossest of feeders. One female, 
after completely devouring another as 
large as itself, seized a fly and ate it 
with undiminished relish. 

Are spiders and their works harmful 
or beneficial to men? Who knows? 
They take what comes. They destroy 
a lot of useful insects; on the other 
hand they destroy a lot of harmful 
ones. I expect it works out about fifty- 
fifty. There still exist those who put 
the question in the form, “‘ What use 
are spiders ?”’ implying with sublime 
conceit that all forms of life must 
necessarily have been created for their 
benefit. More reasonably might spiders 
ask this same question regarding men ; 
for spiders began life on our planet 
200 million years ago—190 million 
years before the first crude begetters 
of men made their appearance. To 
those of such ancient lineage, whose 
ancestry dates back to the carbonif- 
erous period, we, of the pliocene, must 
appear parvenus indeed. 






































INCIDENTS. 


I. SOVIET CITIZENS. 


BY HARRY 


Iv was the Brigadier’s fault. He 
thought that Russian prisoners of 
war, or, to give them the correct 
name, “liberated Soviet citizens,’ were 
as amenable to drill and discipline as 
the regimented Germans. He did not 
know that Russians, and especially 
liberated Russians, are. a good- 
humoured, happy-go-lucky, boisterous, 
schoolboyish crowd, whose animal 
spirits were heightened by the know- 
ledge that they, after years of German 
incarceration, were now going back 
to the Soviet Fatherland. 

Nor could the Brigadier know. 
Sittmg at H.Q., he did not come 
into. contact with them as we did. 
He had never tried getting them on 
parade, to find that half a dozen, 
‘working in the cookhouse, considered 
themselves exempt from parades or 
any other form of roll-call, or that 
any excuse was considered sufficient 
for a score of them to break parade 
without warning at any moment. 
The Brigadier only got the returns 
every morning. He never knew the 
work those returns entailed. If ‘he 
had seen us trying to sort Russians 
into ‘ willing ’ liberated Soviet citizens, 
who wanted to go back to Russia, 
and. ‘ unwilling,’ who were undecided, 
he would: have had an idea of our 
difficulties, because our Russians were 
more fickle than women. When, 
after hours of shouting, we had got 
them divided into ‘ willing’ and ‘ un- 
willing ’ groups, you could be sure that 
half the willing would then decide 
that they were unwilling and the 
unwilling decide they were willing. 

What made them so capricious ? 
‘Unwilling’ Ivan sees his friend Nikolai 
among the ‘ willing,’ and since Nikolai 
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will not change to unwilling, Iva 
changes to willing: or perhaps Mihail, 
willing, has seen his friend Pyot 
among the unwilling, so wants t 
change back. Or, perhaps, during the 
night, an unwilling regaled the willing 
with lurid stories of the fate that awaited 
them on return to the Fatherland. 

The Brigadier had had nothing 
whatever to do with Caucasian Moslems 
who refuse to eat bully. or othe 
rations issued to Russian non-Moslems, 
He had never seen the Moslems, 
parade or no parade, obstinately 
kneeling on the ground and bowing 
towards the east or west, at sunris 
or sundown. He could not know that 
Cossacks despised White Russians, 
Ukrainers, Moslems; that Kirghiz, 
Azerbaijans, Turcomans, Georgians, 
and Uzbeks despised each other and 
kept to clannish groups, while some 
White Russians despised everyone, 
including White Russians who wer 
not Communist. 

Nor had the Brigadier ever had t 
deal with the piteous wails of Italian 
fathers, who found strange me, 
stripped naked, bathing themselves 
under their daughters’ bedroom win- 
dows; or with supplicating Italian 
mayors pleading that the continued 
use of the village well for ablution and 
other even less sanitary purposes was 
endangering the health of the whole 
community. 

All these things were unknown 0 
the Brigadier, but they were known t 
us in unwelcome charge of thes 
children of nature, and we gave 4 
groan when orders came through for 
evacuation. We did not mind the 
evacuation. That we welcomed. The 
sooner we got rid of our liberated 
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Russians, the better. The Army, 
when it drew up Prisoner of War 
regulations, made no provision for 
prisoners who were technically not 
prisoners—that is, ‘liberated’ pris- 
oners, captured nevertheless in enemy 
miform. A prisoner who is entitled 
to the same rations and treatment as 
a British soldier, who must be kept 
behind wire but cannot be punished 
if he goes for a stroll, is something of 
a handful. Yes. We welcomed the 
evacuation; it was the instructions 
accompanying the evacuation orders 
that made us groan. It was to be a 
‘model evacuation,’ to be attended 
by the Brigadier himself, with a to- 
the-second time-table. 

At 1400 hours, prisoners were to 
parade in pens. At 14.15, neatly 
checked off in batches of twenty-five, 
they were to march to the road and 
stand smartly to attention with 50- 
yard intervals between groups until 
all the pens were clear. At 1500 
hours, thirty trucks, each to hold 
twenty-five men, would draw up, one 
truck opposite each group, with 50- 
yard intervals between trucks. 

Then, when the Colonel gave the 
first whistle-blast, each group was to 
left-turn and proceed quietly to the 
rear of its truck, and the liberated 
Soviet citizens were to clamber in, 
two at a time, in orderly manner. A 
second blast of the whistle meant 
start up engines. At the third blast, 
the convoy, with the escorting officer 
bringing up the rear, would start for 
the railway station thirty miles away. 

That was the plan. 

‘ On a blisteringly hot Italian mid- 
summer afternoon we began to put it 
into effect. The Intelligence Officer 
and two soldiers entered the dusty 
pens. The liberated Soviet citizens 
had already ‘been warned of the opera- 
tion. There were one or two little 
incidents that delayed commence- 
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ment of evacuation. The evening 
before, an enthusiastic and impatient 
Russian had endeavoured to speed up 
the evening meal by pouring petrol 
into the trombone cooker. The 
resulting explosion had blown the 
trombone to bits and four men into 
hospital. Five men not on parade 
were rounded up in neighbouring farms, 
where they were bartering W.D. cook- 
ing pots, which they figured they 
would no longer need, for ‘ vino.’ 
Some were very incorrectly dressed. 
All had been issued with shorts and 
underpants and battle-blouse for the 
journey home. Some were wearing 
the underpants as shorts and saving 
the shorts for when they arrived back 
in colder Russia. One or two paraded 
barefoot in a state of inebriety, having 
sacrificed newly issued footgear on 
the altar of Bacchus. To counteract 
these shortcomings, there was one 
overdressed individual. His bowler, 
worn with beard and battle-dress, 
nearly gave the Scots Regimental 
Sergeant-Major a nervous breakdown. 
The men were paraded in groups of 
fifty after some confusion caused by 
brothers, friends, and relatives, who, 
finding themselves not in the same 
groups and imagining they were to 
be parted for ever, surreptitiously 
broke ranks and jomed up with 
brothers’, friends’, or relatives’ groups. 
A quarter of an hour after evacuation 
should have begun, the I.0., sergeants, 
and soldiers were perspiring freely and 
starting off in all directions, like 
Stephen Leacock’s cavalier, trying to 
get groups of fifty to stay paraded. 
There were the usual last-minute 
complications. Two Soviet citizens 
produced South Tyrolese identity cards. 
Five more discovered they had been 
born in: Prague and therefore did not 
belong to the Soviet Union at all. 
Now that evacuation was half an 


hour late, and the Brigadier waiting 
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on the main road, the 1.0. gave it 
up. ‘March ’em out,” he ordered 
the Sergeant. 

The Soviet citizens shuffled out of 
the pen, in twos, threes, fours, all out 
of step, grinning and shouting greetings 
to each other. Members of one group 
ran forward to join with a group 
farther ahead—and no one was sur- 
prised when the Sergeant-Major, de- 
tailed to check the Soviet citizens on 
to the main road, came purple-faced 
to the Intelligence Officer and said— 

“Excuse me, sir, are these men 
supposed to be checked out in groups 
of twenty-five ?” 

“Yes,” answered the embarrassed 
LO. 

“Well, I wash my hands of the 
business,” replied the Sergeant-Major, 
“Thirty arrived in the first group, 
twenty-three in the second, twenty- 
eight in the third. God knows how 
many have left the pen.... I’ve 
seen some mix-ups in my time.” 

“Tm sure it will tie up all right in 
the end,” apologised the 1.0. If he 
had only known ! 

“* Come and have a look at the road,” 
growled the R.S.M. to the 1.0. Pre- 
pared for the worst, the I.0. accom- 
panied him. 

“Orderly groups of twenty-five 
standing to attention,” the R.S.M. 
muttered, and gave a bitter laugh. 
** Look at ’em!” 

Some of the Russians were climbing 
apple trees and filling their pockets 
with the fruit, some were behind 
haystacks, some decided that waiting 
in the shade was more pleasant than 
waiting in the sun and were lolling 
under far-away trees. Some had con- 
gregated round a mouth-organist, who 
was producing a song of some fifty 
verses about a fly that fell in love, 

“ Fifty - yard intervals between 
groups!” The R.S.M. gave another 
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tell where one group began and th 
other ended. It was what a Freng 


sergeant, describing the evacuation 
from Bir Macheim, called a “ désordy, 
formidable,” or what the Russians with 





childish bluntness term ‘‘ A not order,” 

The Brigadier was now showing 
signs of impatience and talking heatedly 
to the Colonel. The Colonel, to pre. 
vent confusion becoming worse con. 
founded, gave the first whistle-blast, 

Liverpool Street at the rush hou 
is a Guards’ parade compared with 
the pandemonium that followed the 
signal. Soviet citizens rushed the 
trucks. Some tore the canvas hoods 
and climbed through the roofs, some 
jumped into the cabs and pushed their 
way into the bodies. Others trod on 
their comrades’ heads to enter the 
trucks before tailboards were down, 
There were Soviet citizens howling 
and sucking crushed fingers, and three 
groaning in the road where a tail- 
board, liberated with undue haste by 
comrades, nearly crashed-in their skulls, 

“Coo, did you ever see anything like 
it 2?’ gasped Driver Perkins. “‘ They'd 
have shoved me out of the cab if I 
hadn’t held on tight,” 

At this moment the Brigadier de- 
cided he had seen enough of the 
‘model evacuation.’ Rather red in 
the face, he exchanged frigid salutes 
with the Colonel and drove off. We, 
the staff, were left holding the baby. 

The convoy got away in fits and 
starts. The thirty miles to the railway 
station were covered without incident, 
except that one or two Russians 
wanted to ‘disembus’ and set about 
Italians who mistook them for Ger- 
mans. Trouble really started when the 
liberated citizens spotted the station 
restaurant and wanted to buy ‘ vino.’ 

“On no account,” ordered the 1.0, 
hastily. “March them into the 
station, R.S.M.,” he ordered. 


hollow laugh, It was indeed hard to ~. If only the train had started im» 
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mediately! but alas! the Italian 
locomotive was somewhat tempera- 
mental. Before long red wine appeared 
miraculously in the wagons, and bursts 
of song indicated that the wine was 
having effect. The 1.0. was non- 
plussed. Sentries were posted at the 
platform barrier to prevent the citizens 
from getting to the restaurant, but 
still dixies of wine were being quaffed 
with noisy enjoyment by those in the 
wagons. He began to get worried. 
Sober Soviet citizens are tough enough 
babies, but semi-intoxicated ones would 
not heed Stalin himself. At this stage, 
roars and cheers from the wagons 
revealed the route of the wine supply. 
A small and wiry Soviet citizen 
emerged from beneath a truck, wearing 
battle-blouse but no nether covering 
at all. He had ‘ flogged’ his shorts 
for the bottle of wine he now flourished 


triumphantly at his admiring comrades. 


“Would you believe it?” gasped 
the R.S.M. ‘“‘ They’re getting out of 
the wagons on the side away from 
the platform and climbing the em- 
bankment to get to the restaurant the 
other side of the barrier.” 

The 1.0. posted a dozen sentries 
along the embankment to stop the 
leak, but the damage had already been 
done. Wine made some quarrelsome. 
A heated altercation in one wagon was 
followed by a demonstration. A very 
inebriated Russian, with one bloodshot 
and one blind eye, carrying an 
enormous hammer-and-sickle banner, 
headed a deputation to the 1.0. 

““T speak for my comrades as well,” 
he said truculently. ‘‘ We, true Com- 
munists, refuse to travel in the same 
carriage with those who have served 
the enemies of Soviet Russia.” 

At this statement derisive hoots 
came from the maligned Russians in 
the wagon, from which now emerged 
& second deputation. 

“ Gospodin Kapitan,” they addressed 
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the harassed I.0., “‘ pay no attention 
to the one-eyed man. Wine and fear 
have made him crazy, He is the 
Fascist and he fears so much the 
punishment he will get when he returns 
to Russia that he has made himself 
drunk, and drink has turned his brain.” 

A case of inverted persecution 
complex. The difficulty was solved 
by putting him in another wagon. 

A Soviet officer had in the mean- 
time arrived to witness the departure 
of this first train-load of Soviet citizens. 
Unfortunately, at the very moment 
the 1.0. went to welcome him, a 
liberated Soviet citizen returned from 
an unofficial recce to report that the 
sea was near. 

“* Kupatsya”’ (a bath)! The cry 
went like wildfire from wagon to 
wagon, and in a twinkling the wagons 
had emptied and their hundreds of 
inmates were running with wild whoops 
to the sea beyond the station goods- 
yard. The sentries grounded arms in 
amazement and shrugged their shoul- 
ders. It was too hopeless to try and 
stop that mad rush. 

To round them up from the seashore 
would have been a long job. Then 
the 1.0. had an idea. The locomotive- 
driver was ordered to sound the whistle. 

That certainly fetched the liberated 
citizens. Eager not to miss the train 
they came rushing back, some stark 
naked and still glistening with sea- 
water, some with shorts and no shirt, 
some .with shirt and carrying shorts 
and boots in their hands. 

Italian women on the platform (the 
evacuation train was in a siding) 
almost fainted at this spectacle of 
nude and semi-nude humanity. 

“For God’s sake get the train 
moving !”’ shouted the perspiring I.0. 
‘Get ’em off my hands. I don’t care 
whether the engine is ready or not. 
Move them out of the station.” 

The train started. Cheers and 
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friendly waves came from the passen- 
gers. ‘* Do svidanye, gospodin Kapitan 

. - do svidanye |” they roared. 

The last we saw of them was the 
train disappearing round a bend with 
Italian railwaymen running frantically 
after it, trying to signal the engine- 
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driver. Clouds of smoke and shower 
of sparks were coming from the req 
wagon. The Russians had put the 
handbrake on. 

We roared with laughter. So did 
the Soviet Officer. ‘ Detki”’ (children), 
he said. 





u. ‘‘ THE IDES OF MARCH.” 


BY PETER HAWARDEN. 


THE prologue to the first and most 
vital sea action of the Pacific War 
opened at Noumea, New Caledonia, 
during March 1942. The ships as- 
sembled in the harbour were destined 
to spend many dull and monotonous 
days at sea before the curtain came 
down on the final scene. But in 
Noumea during this period there was 
no lack of distraction for those who 
awaited the outcome of the battle. 

In more peaceful days Sunday 
forenoon would have found an im- 
maculately white-clad ship’s company 
assembled aft for church. But on this 
hot and sultry morning the cruisers 
anchored in the bay had more urgent 
commitments. The admiral intended 
to sail at 1400, and had signalled 
that all ships were to have completed 
oiling and storing by that time. 

Since the start of the rapid south- 
ward drive by the Japanese the days 
of the week had lost their separate 
identities, and now merely served as 
@ constant reminder that the yellow 
menace was swiftly closing in on 
Australia. 

Dressed in khaki shorts only, the 
working parties toiled throughout the 
forenoon. Overhead the crane swung 
to and fro between cruiser and store- 
ship, dumping loads of provisions into 
the waist of the former, from whence 
they passed to the store-rooms for use 
in the vital days ahead. 

For the first time in two years 


I was a mere spectator of the activity 
which had been my job. A long. 
expected relief had joined from the 
store-ship, and I was to be flung 
ashore before the squadron sailed; 
Even in the blackest days there is a 
comforting feeling of security in a 
warship. The silhouette of the w- 
known and foreign island presented a 
depressing prospect. 

In the disquieting stillness of the 
early afternoon the motor-boat put 
me ashore, using the only landing- 
place in the bay. With a cheery 
farewell the coxswain headed back to 
hook on, and in a few minutes the 
squadron weighed and proceeded to 
sea, with more speed and less ceremony 
than usually occurs when H.M. ships 
leave harbour. The last of the line 
disappeared around the headland, and 
with considerable misgivings I began 
dragging my six pieces of baggage 
towards the road which appeared to 
lead to Noumea. 

Before the war Noumea had been 4 
tourist resort for those who cruised. 
The attractions of New Caledonia 
were included in the ticket, as were 
deck games and the morning Bovril. 

The French are said to have co- 
operated and done their best to gather 
lightly spent money from the visitors. 
But the collapse of France, and the 
Japanese onrush, had extinguished 
this Pacific paradise. New Caledonia 
was dead. Tho inhabitants expected 
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an enemy landing any day, and had 
become resigned to the situation, 
After all, what could one do ? 

A passing lorry took me to the only 
hotel still functioning, known as “ Le 
Grand Hotel de Pacifique.” 

This most imposing title designated 
the most neglected establishment 
imaginable. Shades of its past sug- 
gested that even the most guileless 
tourist would have been more than a 
little disappointed by this dilapidated 
edifice. 

The manageress had only one room 
to offer. A very brief inspection 
confirmed the impression that a guest 
was already in occupation, and had 
been peremptorily removed a few 
minutes earlier. A polite refusal was 
followed no doubt by the return of 
the disturbed sleeper to the bed. 

The N.O.LC. agreed that it was 
undesirable to share & room, and 
arranged cabin accommodation for me 
in the store-ship. The master, Captain 
Smith, could not have been more 
hospitable. 

It had not occurred to me that I 
should have to wait long for a ship 
going to Australia. However, very 
soon I learned that if I refrained 
from daily inquiries, time passed more 
quickly. 

The news from ‘up north’ was not 
comforting. Catalinas being used as 
bombers, and fresh gains everywhere 
by the Japanese. 

In Noumea the French were so 
involved in their own little struggle— 
de Gaulle or Vichy—that the approach- 
ing crisis left them unconcerned. The 
arrival of an American repair ship and 
two destroyers gave a partial feeling 
of security. 

It is @ standard custom that in the 
remote parts of the world the N.O.I.C. 
must always rely on the other services 
for boat transport. Journeys ashore 
were made in an aircraft petrol tender, 
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but when this broke down, contact 
with the shipping authorities ended. 

Fourteen days passed before 4 

signal requested my presence in the 
shipping office. Despite the approach 
of unpleasant weather Captain Smith 
lowered his only serviceable power. 
boat for the trip ashore. 

The shipping office was squalid in 
the extreme. After a succession of 
formalities had been completed I was 
given @ passage in the s.s. Bijou. 
Drawing at a large cigar, as if to 
neutralise the stale stench of the 
surroundings, the clerk emphasised 
that the ship would sail some time 
during the following day. Outside, 
the overcast sky had turned to pitch 
blackness, and in the humid atmo- 
sphere the clerk’s dirty white shirt 
had become glued to his back. 

As I ran up the gangway a vivid 
flash of lightning released the torrential 
downpour. On board the store-ship 
all hands were employed in preparing 
for the approaching cyclone. The 
wind began increasing in gusts, each 
more violent than the last, racing 
across the anchorage as if trying to 
catch the burst ahead, so that the 
water was whipped into spray reaching 
bridge height. The ceiling dropped 
so that black storm-clouds became 
mixed with the grey flying spray. 
Soon all visibility had disappeared. 

Throughout the night the centre of 
the cyclone approached the island, 
until in the early morning the wind 
had reached a continuous roar, as if 
defiantly determined to sweep Noumea 
away for ever. 

At first light a shape loomed out of . 
the mist and almost rammed the 
store-ship. Later it was learnt that 
the American destroyers had cut their 
cables and spent a hazardous night 
under way in the anchorage. 

Captain Smith’s position was far 
worse. Both anchors were down and 
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dragging, and owing to the spray it 
was impossible to fix the ship. An 
unfortunate solution to this problem 
arose shortly before breakfast when 
the ship bumped aground. 

Fierce rain-squalls lashed the ship 
throughout the forenoon, but at odd 
moments the shore-line came into 
view—an inhospitable and overhanging 
bulk of rock. All attempts by engines 
and cables failed to dislodge her. 

About noon the wind dropped as 
suddenly as it had risen. The calm 
that followed was ghostly and unreal, 
but it was only short-lived. By one 
o’clock the fury of the cyclone had 
returned, now from the opposite direc- 
tion. As if enraged with the world, 
it blew itself out during the afternoon. 
With the approach of evening the 
sky cleared; a few colours made a 
brave attempt at sunset, and in the 
twilight quiet, life returned to normal. 

As the large yellow moon climbed 
into the sky above the island, the 
first of the rescue ships arrived on the 
scene. The s.s. Capitaine Robot had 
never been designed for salvage work, 
and after four hours’ straining on 
a steel hawser she abandoned the 
struggle and disappeared. News from 
the shore confirmed that the Bijou 
had survived the cyclone and would 
sail on the following day. 

The sunshine and calmness of the 
next day made one wonder if the 
cyclone had been only a nightmare. 
But the reality of the situation was 
brought home when the Bijou un- 
expectedly appeared. 

She had been commandeered to 
lighten the store-ship, and as if com- 
pletely oblivious of rocks, crashed 
alongside securing port side to. Her 
filthy single iron deck was thronged 
with more than a hundred excited 
natives, all shouting at each other. 
Above the din several infuriated 
Frenchmen vainly screamed instruc- 
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tions at the horde. Not one took th 
slightest notice. 

The starboard side presented ay 
equally interesting sight. Two largs 
lighters had been placed abreast the 
forward and after holds to assist 
in the lightening operations. On top 
of the lighters’ hatches some sixty 
Japanese internees sat cross-legged, dis. 
interestedly staring at the ship’s side, 
A guard of four sleepy native soldiers 
had been provided for each lighter, 
but they had become bored, abandoned 
their rifles, and were flat on their backs, 

Unloading into the Bijou and lighters 
begins with a burst of enthusiastic 
shouting by the natives, the more 
cunning of whom have taken over the 
control of the winches. During the 
confusion the Japs swarm on board, 
and are soon all over the store-ship, 
but no one cares. The ship is on the 
bottom, so what the hell ? 

Much shouting and a little un- 
loading continues unabated. There is 
& pause as a Catalina swoops low over 
the scene: those with allied sym- 
pathies whistle and shout yet more 
loudly ; the Japs do not bother to 
look up. A little later a large com- 
munal bowl of rice is produced for the 
Japs’ breakfast : doctors, lawyers, and 
coolies plunge their hands into the mess. 

The return of the Capitaine Robot 
causes @ general cessation of work. 
To the intense delight of all the spec- 
tators, she makes three bad attempts 
to manceuvre into position outside the 
Bijou. It takes over half an hour for 
@ wire to be passed to the store-ship’s 
stern, and then the tugging match 
is renewed. 

At this point the salvage party is 
further reinforced by a large Nor- 
wegian tanker, which begins to suck 
oil from the tanks of the store-ship. 

This strange collection of races— 
British, French, Norwegian, Chinese, 
Malays, the native working parties, 
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and the Japanese—allows the forenoon 
to pass in confusion and chaos. By 
gome miracle the stores are slowly 
transferred. The Bijou’s deck is 
strewn with tins of bully beef from 
damaged cases, and as one watches 
one wonders if there exists a pay- 
master with the necessary genius to 
solve the muddle. Throughout, the 
Japanese remain silent and sullen, 
but everyone else enjoys the fun. 

A general consensus of opinion agrees 
that the Capitaine Robot is performing 
no useful service, and is endangering 
the Bijou, as she swings wildly round 
the hawser. An attempt is made to 
convey this to the master, but com- 
munity singing by the natives defeats 
the idea, and finally a harassed French- 
man gives up in despair. 

The glee singers in the after-end 
win the next round ; for their perform- 
ance has improved so much that all 
the natives cease work and gather 








round to applaud. As each rhyme 
ends, a burst of cheering encourages 
yet another. Finally, a distraught 
Frenchman steps in, and after several 
altercations the concert is broken up— 
most disappointing ! 

The Capitaine Robot keeps interest 
stimulated by going full speed ahead 
in jerky movements, as if attempting 





to part the wire. He fails in this 
effort, but succeeds in tearing down 
the fairleads and most of the after- 
guard rails—those who are still work- 
ing stop to admire his handiwork. 

There are six natives taking charge 
in the after-hold, the remainder of the 
gang screaming with delight as the 
crane swings madly over the hatch 
combing. The swarthy individual 
working the winch disregards all direc- 
tions, and in a detached manner runs 
the machine at full power until he 
hears the load crash into the bottom 
of the hold. The community singing 
starts again. 
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Having drained the store-ship’s oil 
tanks the Norwegian joins in the tugging 
match. This act is regarded as un- 
friendly by the Frenchman, and as both 
ships have the salvage money in mind, 
there is no attempt at co-operation. 

A resounding crash silences the 
singers for a brief moment. The 
crane-driver has succeeded in empty- 
ing one of the nets containing about 
a dozen boxes of tinned fruit, so that 
the boxes fly in all directions. No 
bodies are brought out of the hold, 
so presumably no one was hit. The 
succeeding merriment slowly subsides, 

On the starboard side the lighters 
have been filled, and a small launch is 
vainly attempting to tow them to the 
shore. Within a few minutes it has 
broken down, the lighters yaw in 
opposite directions, and in conse- 
quence the tiny tug takes the resultant 
course. The Japs remain seated im- 
passively on the stores, which are 
destined for the allied fleet. Aloft 
bravely floats a huge Cross of Lorraine, 

As the heat of the afternoon in- 
creased, the morning’s enthusiasm 
began to diminish. A falling tide 
thwarted further salvage attempts, 
and after a brief conference it was 
decided to wait for the night high tide. 

In the evening a full moon illumined 
the scene of renewed activity with the 
rising tide. Shortly after 2300 the 
Norwegian parted his wire, and then 
lay off, apparently exhausted by the 
struggle. As if waiting for this very 
moment, the Capitaine Robot thrashed 
the water more furiously, and amid 
shouts of delight from all concerned 
dragged the store-ship off the rocks. 

On the following day the reverse 
operation began, case after case of 
stores being flung back into the holds 
by the jubilant natives. 

The Norwegian returned, and now 
engaged in his true réle, pumped back 
our oil in a very short time. 
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As the morning passed, chaos in the 
holds increased: at odd intervals a 
depressed stores officer surveyed the 
wreckage, no doubt anxiously contem- 
plating the next muster. 

A visitor from shore brought the 
story that Brisbane had been bombed. 
Rumours reach fantastic proportions 
in places remote from civilisation. 

By sunset the Bijou had completed 
discharging the stores, and before she 
slipped I transferred to her. 

As the Bijou secured to a coaling 
jetty for the night, I was able to pay 
my parting respects to the N.O.I.C. 
and his assistant at the ‘‘ Grand Hotel.” 
They had become part of the place 
and its customs. For several hours 
they talked of the local rival factions, 
of the Japanese consul who had passed 
information to German Pacific raiders, 
of the situation “up north,” and 
finally, of what they would do on 
returning to civilisation. 

In normal circumstances the de- 
parture of a ship presents a scene of 
& certain excess in emotions ; but the 
farewells of the Bijou surpassed all 
such exhibitions. 

The passenger list numbered. five. 
Monsieur, Madame, and Mademoiselle 
Frasson, a large fat French priest of 
no fixed political inclination, and my- 
self. The Frassons were renowned 
Vichy followers, hence the necessity 
for this unhappy departure. 

The deportation of the Frasson 
family appears to be an unpopular 
move since a large number of the com- 
munity stand nervously on the wharf 
making their ‘au revoirs.’ It takes 
some’ time for the two women to 
shake hands and kiss on both cheeks 
about fifty friends, the process being 
conducted in tense silence, punctuated 
only by an occasional sob and parting 
word. Finally, a gallant young French 
officer escorts Mademoiselle up the 
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gangway ; the mate expectorates vig, 
ously, curses the crew in French, ang 
the gangway is hauled inboard. Then 
is @ dull silence as the ship draw 
away from the wharf, taking thr» 
more Vichy disciples to Australis 
where there is so much freedom tha 
it is too good to be true. Good-bye, 
Noumea ! 

Days passed slowly as the Bijoy 
struggled across the Pacific at a jerky 
six knots. The Captain remained jp 
the saloon drinking gallons of ‘yin 
rouge’ with the fat priest. The mate 
bullied the crew, and cut out revolting 
prints from pornographic magazines 
with which to decorate his cabin, 
The second mate, who only possessed 
one eye, was left in charge of the 
navigation. 

Without regard for accuracy a daily 
position was thumbed on to the dirty 
chart, and to my intense relief it 
gradually drew nearer the friendly 
Australian coast. 

Then, quite unexpectedly, because 
of a navigational error, Australia was 
sighted, and by good fortune a safe 
landfall made at Newcastle. 

A host of spectators lounged on the 
wharf as the dirty little ship came 
alongside, and soon a troop of customs, 
police, doctors, and immigration offi- 
cials swarmed on board. They all 
produced gloomy accounts of “ things 
up north,” and then, as if as an after: 
thought, the deputation shambled 
away “to have a look at the Vichy 
bloke.” 

On that day the squadron, which 
had sailed from Noumea, formed part 
of a fleet that engaged a superior 
enemy force in a fierce sea-air action, 
the opposing forces being separated 
by many miles. History will confirm 
that the Battle of the Coral Se 
halted the Japanese advance and 
saved Australia and New Caledonia. 
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OFF THE RUNNEL STONE. 






BY JOHN WELMAN. 


Ar the season when whole cities 
stream seaward, the escapist of the 
shore-line seeks inland the seclusion 
necessary for his survival. There he 
awaits the autumn ebb that will 
depopulate the beaches of all but 
moping gulls, the odd starfish, and 
perhaps another wanderer, who, eyed 
askance at first, may later be wel- 
eomed as a contemplative mind akin. 
For a few sunless months his isolation 
remains intact ; then once again there 
is standing room only on summer 
strands. 

It was not always so. Less than 
twenty years ago there still were 
havens on the Cornish coast where he 
might have found perennial shelter 
without occasion to escape at all. 
And even now he has the past in which 
to take asylum. In the midst of riot 
he can recall at will the grass-capped 
granite rocks, the huddled grey stone 
houses, set steeply and so close no car 
could pass between, the salty tang 
of sea-wrack and the tarry smell of 
nets, and the quietness—a quietude for- 
gotten in a world of broadcast noise. 

On leave from Africa, I found the 
place by chance and Mrs Trehala’s 
board by far the best that it could 
offer. There was a cobbled street 
behind a low sea-wall and a beach 
below it. Steep steps led up to cottages 
Which, crowded on a rocky slope, 
looked down on the twin stone quays 
that clasped the haven. In the basin, 
dry at low water, a little fleet of 
drifters lay anchored under a hover 
of strident gulls. White gulls, black 
hulls, grey houses, with here and there 
& limewashed wall, composed a photo- 


graphic flatness. There was no touch 
of colour anywhere except the grassy 
cliffs, or when a red-sailed boat from 
Brittany put in to pot for crayfish. 

What else was there? Well, there 
was usually a clowder of cats hunting 
shore-crabs on the beach, or to be 
seen running home with spidery legs 
like huge whiskers bristling from their 
jaws. And then there were the turn- 
stones. An inseparable party of seven 
flew in and out with every tide, round- 
ing the quay in tight formation, their 
chevroned wings and rumps displayed. 
Black-bibbed and orange-legged, they 
ranged the water’s edge for sea-slaters 
and other small crustaceans hidden 
under stones and weed, and were tame 
enough to probe beneath a boot if one 
stood quite still. Their beach-manners 
were perfect. When two beaks hap- 
pened to close on the same morsel, 
both were instantly withdrawn and 
the titbit left to another. Charming 
creatures, only one thing ruffled them : 
they hated to wet their orange gaiters. 
At a sudden wave they would rise up 
piping a double annoyance; for then 
they must complete a circuit in order 
to land upwind. 

I spent much time away from men, 
observing these and other moffensive 
forms of nature, and in discovering 
what pains. must be taken to write 
simply of such simple things. Some- 
times, with bait collected in the com- 
pany of oyster-catchers, I fished from 
rocks along the shore. 

The natives were deep-sea fisherfolk. 
The man painting seascapes from the 
quay, the family that bathed or beach- 
combed, and I who had come to catch 
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fish with a rod, we were the only 
foreigners and, as such, viewed gravely 
with suspicion. Our comings and 
goings were watched by fifty pairs of 
eyes, not hostile, but cautious and 
reserving judgment. No doubt that 
Mrs Trehala had many questions to 
answer. 

Though August was not yet done, 
no other aliens came. Far inland 
motor-buses ran through narrow lanes, 
drenching the fuchsia hedges with 
dust and fumes; to the east a sprink- 
ling of pleasure craft poppled off 
Penzance; but outside our haven 
and for miles to westward the sea lay 
empty until dusk, when the pilchard 
fleet put out to distant fishing grounds. 

Those black hulls racing seaward in 
@ pack were all the traffic Penhidden 
knew. They came back after dawn, 
their nets clean, the catch salted in 
the hold and ready to be lifted in 
baskets to the fish-cellar; and that 
done, with all hands to help, the crews 
rested until the declining sun saw 
them propped along the harbour wall, 
smoking inverted pipes and waiting 
for ‘ The Mussel Shell ’ to open. In long 
sea-boots, black-haired and habited, 
they congregated like guillemots on 
@ ledge and in some ways were as 
inaccessible. 

This, one might think, was an 
angler’s best chance of finding a boat- 
man to take him off, but for a week or 
more I had no success. Unconsciously 
escapist themselves, they met inquiries 
with a polite taciturnity as blunting 
as stone to a knife. It was never 
“a nice day for a sail” at Penhidden. 
And my rod, I knew, was the target 
of silent ridicule ; for why use a pole 
to work a line that could be held in 
the hand ? 

Then one afternoon, instead of 
fishing from the rocks, I thought to 
try the eddies slopping round the 
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quay, and there took stance with, 
rubber sand-eel dangling from th, 
trace. Without much hope, aj 
conscious of the pipe-smokers’ ¢ritj, 
cism, I cast the lure across the g) 
now streaming from the harboy 
mouth, and as I spun it back, a deluda 
pollack chased and swallowed it, } 
say that I and my nodding rod-tip g 
once became the cynosure of all ey, 
would overstate the case; at most] 
sensed a stir of curiosity and gay 
cornerwise more than one dark fom 
move casually to watch. 

The fish, about three pounds, hy. 
haved as others of its kind. It plunged, 
wove against the shortening radius ¢ 
the line, and finally drooped dead. 
beat below me. How, without tearing 
out the hook, was I to get it up th 
vertical wall ? 

“Hold ’im gently while I get m 
boat,” said a voice behind me, and its 
owner, bending the stern oar of 4 











dinghy, presently swept round th 
wall to salvage my catch. 

No general thaw followed, but ths 
first crack in the uncompanionable im 
widened perceptibly when I disclaimei 
my right to the fish. A pollack freh 
from the sea comes firm-fleshed ani 
delicately flavoured to the table, how 
ever insipid may be one off a fish 
monger’s slab. He weighed it in his 
hand, nodded thanks, and turned t 
go before I could memorise his fac, 
pickled red as a partan above a turtle 
neck jersey. Then he stopped ani 
spoke over his shoulder— 

“ Dave’s got a boat laid up ani 
might take ye off. Dave’s harbow 
master.” 

“ And you ?”’ I asked. 

“Me? I’m Joe. You leave mew 
talk to Dave,” said he; and I leftit 
at that. 

Meanwhile deeper, 
fisheries were causing concern. Thoug) 
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no fish that swims in a shoal can be 
deemed a true escapist, there is a 
rather special elusiveness about one 
that changes both name and nation- 
slity, that starts life as a French 
sardine off Brittany and reappears 
later as an adult pilchard in British 
waters. That they are slippery cus- 
tomers in more ways than one was 
now evident. Always uncertain in 
quantity since the oil of coastwise 
shipping drove them from inshore 
waters, and now dispersed from their 
usual grounds by a change of weather, 
pichards had become so scarce it was 
worth no man’s while to follow them. 
There came an evening when no boat 
put out to sea. 

But there are other fish in salt 
water. Next morning I saw the nets 
being put ashore and long-lines, each 
boulter with two hundred snooded 
hooks, taken on instead. All day the 
crews were busy baiting and coiling 
them down in the round reed baskets 
from which they would be shot, and 
when the sun went down the little 
fleet again set sail. Watching the 
black hulls dwindle, I wondered what 
the dawn would bring. 

It brought sharks—hundreds of the 
sandy, spiny sharks that fishermen 
call dogs and fishmongers sell as rock 
salmon. No true fish these, whose 
skeleton, more primitive than theirs, 
is all of gristle and not of bone, so 
that one might say that nature has 
put the cartilage before the os. 

Cut from the hooks, they were 
flung up on to the quay in flaccid 
heaps that grew larger only to diminish 
a8, passed from hand to hand, their 
bodies were prepared for market. 
Means to that end were simple. The 
first man to handle them sliced off 
heads, tails, and the two spines of their 
backs; a second gutted them; a 
third, standing by a wooden post, 
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hung each residual carcass on a nail, 
gripped the rough skin at the neck 
with both hands, and ripped it off 
with one strong pull. Nothing cut or 
torn away was wasted. Heads, tails, 
and guts went to fertilise the land ; 
the sand-papery skins, when dried and 
pulverised, would become the base of 
cheaper kinds of face-powder. To 
such base uses do fish come. As for 
the lumps of pink flesh that remained, 
these, packed in ice and carted to 
Penzance, would reappear all curled 
and bread-crumbed in London’s fried 
fish shops, where I liked to imagine 
someone nibbling what is neither 
sole nor plaice, and then dabbing 
her face with other bits of the same 
dog-fish. 

An observant idler among these 
toiling men, I had looked in vain for 
Joe, when a whistle from below drew 
attention to a small white craft, not 
seen before, and two men, one of 
them waving, who stood beside her in 
the ebbing tide. She had been launched 
overnight and anchored in the basin, 
which, now emptying fast, showed 
trails of reeking weed and the usual 
party of foraging turnstones following 
the water out. As I reached the 
beach she grounded, and soon was 
high and dry. 

“* Makin’ a drop o’ water,” said Joe, 
getting busy with a bailer. “ But 
she'll swell some more, maybe.” 

** Maybe,” echoed Dave the harbour- 
master, who was a gloomy type and 
evidently viewed his own craft with 
disfavour. 

So did I. Her name was Gweek, 
after a village on the Helford River, 
and for river work she clearly had 
been built. Too narrow in the beam 
and with too little freeboard, she 
would ship water like a ladle in any 
sort of seaway. Amidships was a one- 
lung petrol engine of doubtful age and 
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stability. I gave my landsman’s 
opinion of her as a fishing-boat, while 
noting the presence of a mast and 
oars, the absence of sail. 

* She’s all right,” said Joe. “ Been 
to Longships many a time in fair 
weather.” 

‘**Maybe,” said Dave, who perhaps 
was not listening. 

So it was fixed that I go with them 
next day, but whither neither was 
disposed to say. ‘The Mussel Shell’ 
provided the right quantity of beer, 
and Mrs Trehala, for ever hoping that 
I found everything “ quite fresh and 
nice,” as indeed I did, supplied ham 
sandwiches sufficient for a lifeboat’s 
crew. Add to these a heavy assort- 
ment of tackle, and it was in the 
semblance of a pack-ox that I arrived 
on the quay after an early breakfast 
to find the harbour nearly dry and the 
only means of embarkation a vertical 
iron ladder down the outside wall. 
Joe, with an eye to the beer’s safety, 
came up it like a cat and had all 
safely stowed before I put foot to a 
rung. 

“ Got everything ?”’ he asked as I 
stepped aboard, and his ironic grin 
broadened when I cursed a forgotten 
beer-opener. He had one on a swivel 
at his belt. 

A terrific back-fire informed all 
Penhidden of the Gweek’s departure. 
Her engine, bouncing on its bed, then 
settled down to a steady beat that 
drove us swiftly westward on the tail 
of the ebb. The morning was fair, 
the breeze light. In a mood for 
history, I might have let imagination 
bring back the Spanish raiders who 
once had burnt Penhidden, or have 
thought to see beneath our keel 
drowned forests of the Neolithic age ; 
but reality sufficed. I was content to 
let wind, wave, and sunlight bring a 
dazzle to the eye, enchantment to the 
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mind. Like a lantern slide with. 
drewn, the haven’s grey stone walls, 
the village clustered on its green and 
granite cliff, went fleeting past. 4 


smugglers’ cave gaped blackly aboyg. 


tide-mark in the promontory we ‘wer 
approaching. An old blow-hole 1 
doubt ; for walking on the cliff-path 
I had seen its funnelled exit over. 
grown with brambles. I asked about 
it and got for answer only Dave's 
““Maybe” and a laugh from Jog, 
I asked again, and it was Dave who 
spoke. 
“Don’t ye go thereabouts,” said 
he. “ One night I met a chap nearby, 
* Good-night,’ I says; but this chap 
never spoke a word.” 

“* Surly buzzard ? ” I suggested. 

““He weren’t no buzzard. He 
weren’t nobody at all,” said Dave ii 
hollow tones; and I recollected that 
local superstition had made it a rule 
to greet all persons after dark lest 
you be mistaken for a ghost. Well, 
anything might happen at Penhidden. 

We chugged on, hugging the coast 
so closely its every detail was dis- 
tinguishable: the porphyritic felspar 
in a granite boss, the crisp rind of 
brown turf at a cliff-top where earth- 
falls had exposed the all-in wrestling 
of roots, a wheatear on a _ twisted 
hawthorn, rock-pipits flitting every- 
where. Where weathered reefs ran 
seaward from the shore we sighted 
some shags, heraldic on the rocks, 
drying their wings. Joe brought out 
@ gun. Rusted by salt air, it was 4 
menace at both ends, but he slew 
two birds for whose heads a fishful- 
thinking Ministry would pay a shilling 
each. Off Lamorna, gracious in name 
and aspect, we dropped anchor. 

Here in the lee of the great boulders 
of Carn-du was rocky ground. Here, 
too, was some argument. Obstinate im 
preferring a rod, I refused the hand- 
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line they had baited with pilchard 
formy use. Dave, with his line already 
in the water, said nothing; but Joe 
was outspoken on the futility of 
angling in deep water, even after I 
had explained how much better a rod 
absorbs the shock of a plunging fish 
than a line held in the hand, In the 
end he chucked his sinker overboard 
with a gesture more eloquent than 
speech, and it was up to me to vindi- 
cate the rod. I prayed some lucky 
star had risen that day in Pisces, 

We began to fish, all three. I from 
a thwart amidships, and they, like 
Auden’s stony witnesses, silent in 
judgment, one on either side. Or 
were they Munkar and Nakir, the 
“two black angels with blue eyes,” 
described in the Mishkat and feared 
by the Muslims I worked among in 
Africa? The boat, that seemed as 
natrow as @ coffin, may have stimu- 
lated this fancy; for the black ones 
are said to visit men in their graves 
and beat their heads with iron clubs 
to test their faith. Munkar, which 
means ‘The Unknown ’—that would 
be Dave; and Nakir, whom they 
name ‘The Repudiator’—who else 
but Joe? 

We fished for an hour before the 
score was told. In catching one small 
pollack each, Munkar and Nakir had 
lost three more because the hook 
pulled out, while I had landed three 











and lost none. Clearly the hour had 
gone to the rod. Joe, no longer re- 
pudiating, winked at Dave as he went 
forward to up-anchor. Words were 
exchanged in a cryptic dialect ; they 
looked at the sky, they studied the 
water rolling in the sunlight; and 
then, with another explosion that 
flushed a hundred sea-borne gulls, we 
headed westward. once again. 

The Gweek’s course against the 
flowing tide was now a good half-mile 
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from land, and did not alter till Porth 
Curno’s sands showed white beyond 
Cribba Head. Here was the best 
chance of catching the mackerel we 
needed for bait, pilchard being too 
soft, to stay long on a hook. A school 
was in, and Joe, trailing a gull’s 
feather and half a pound of lead, took 
half @ dozen in as many minutes, 
My greenheart, too weak a reed, did 
not compete. With all the lead it 
would stand I could not get down to 
them at the four knots we were 
making. However, the one garfish 
that struck my spinner pleased me 
more than twenty mackerel. That 
strange, beak-mouthed fish, shunned 
by housewives because of its grass- 
green bones, is as good to eat as any- 
thing that swims. 

It was past noon and lacking two 
hours or more to high water when, 
the school having left the bay, we 
anchored off the sands to eat and 
drink, 

“Where next?” I asked, as soon 
as we had done. 

“The Stone,” said Joe. ‘* There’s 
many & fine pollack to be taken on the 
shoals with a falling tide. Till then 
we'll fish for soldiers.” 

He meant the Runnel Stone, the 
submerged rock that lies more than 
a mile off Gwennap Head, with Land’s 
End opening out five miles to the 
north-west of it. Once, from a cliff 
near Porthgwarra, I had seen the 
swirl above it at low spring tide, and 
heard the moaning of the buoy that 
marked it and an ugly toll of ships. 
Even to an escapist it had seemed a 
lonely spot. 

The breeze freshened as we set 
course south-west, and Joe looked 
under his hand at a horizon grown 
grey and hazy. 

*‘ Bit o’ slag comin’ up, but maybe 
it’ll hold off awhile,” he remarked. 
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*““Maybe not,” murmured dismal 
Dave. “See ’im jump ?” 

The change of refrain so took me 
by surprise that I missed the first one. 
Then, following his pointing finger, I 
saw another and another fish leave 
the water, rise twice its own length in 
the air, and fall back sideways with 
@ resounding smack. Only when I 
realised how far ahead they were, and 
saw the long sickle of their upper tail- 
fins, did I know them for thresher 
sharks. They were chasing mackerel, 
stunning them with the impact of 
their fall, and gobbling them up. We 
drew closer, watching them seem to 
stand on their tails in mid-air and the 
fountains of spray their tumbling 
sent up from the surface. Then all 
four came racing towards us. Curiosity, 
no doubt; though Joe was quickly 
into the bows with a fending oar held 
ready, and one of them, nearly as 
long as the boat, passed so close I 
could have gaffed him. We never saw 
them again. But some years later it 
was amusing to read a report of 
tunny in Cornish waters that led 
experts to name every other large 
fish they possibly could be—except 
threshers. It would have been a pity 
to spoil the fun by enlightening them. 

They knew their marks, those two. 
No sooner had we anchored than we 
began to catch soldiers, which is the 
local name for red bream, though 
angling with the line straight up and 
down is not great sport. One bounced 
the sinker on the bottom, reeled up a 
fathom, and waited for the tug of a 
self-hooked fish that fought half- 
heartedly on its way to the -surface. 
The red-coats came up just over two 
pounds each, all except Dave’s. It 
was he who caught their quartermaster- 
sergeant. There could be no doubt 
about him—his bulging eye, that extra 
redness. and rotundity. After that 
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they went off feed, and, with a score gf 
them in the stern-sheets, we decided 
to call it a day. At least I did, ang 
@ good one, not knowing what would 
follow. : 

Before the turn of tide we ran back 
north-east as though homeward bound, 
but stopped when St Levan wa 
abeam to drift unanchored while Days 
cut mackerel into silvery strips and 
Joe explained our tactics. From wher 
we lay lolloping in the slack a rocky 
shoal stretched westward for a good 
sea mile, passing between the Runne 
Stone and the shore before falling 
away into deeper water beyond. We 
were to drift over this ground fishing 
the ebb with an unleaded line, struggle 
back against the tide, and repeat the 
run as often as could be. With an 
engine capable of a bare six knots 
full out, this plan would yield but 
fifteen minutes’ fishing in the hour, 
There was no alternative. To have 
fished at anchor would have meant 
using @ fish-scaring lead too heavy to 
strike with. It seemed that only one 
of us was to fish. 

**You catch ’em and [’!l kill ’em,” 
said Joe when the briefing ended, and 
posted himself as my gillie while 
Dave took chargs of the boat. 

The shore began to slide past. I 
swung the trace inboard for Joe to 
slip on a bait, cast out, and watched 
its glimmer dwindle in the depths, 
But it swam the whole length of the 
drift untouched. An hour was lost 
before we could try again, and then, 
with the current running strongly, the 
lightest of Jardine leads was needed to 
sink the line. Almost at once a jerk 
that all but took the rod from my 
fingers signalled a heavy pollack hooked. 
The rod-point dipped, kicked, and 
then bent nearly to the water as the 
fish, up-ended, sought to regain the 
rocks from which it had risen. Though 
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to give & little lme. Not too much, 
however. There was a sudden yield- 
ing, @ last struggle near the surface, 
snd he was swept alongside and into 
the net. “A little un” was what he 
called that seven-pounder, the biggest 

k I had ever caught. He was 
right; for I took four more on that 
rm that were half again as heavy. 

The speed at which he disgorged 
each fish and rebaited the hook gave 
no time to admire the catch or notice 
our surroundings. Not until I heard 
the engine splutter and die did I look 
up, dazed from staring at the water, 
and see how far we had drifted. With 
the Runnel Stone buoy away on our 
port quarter we had passed beyond all 
land. I wondered what would happen 
if the engine failed; as well use a 
walking-stick as an oar against that 
tide. Of course, if we drifted far 
mough into the Atlantic, there was 
the chance of striking the Canaries 
Current and returning with the Gulf 
Stream by way of the Antilles. 

Repeated cranking produced only 
another splutter of reluctance. The 
buoy, silent all day, began to moan 
to @ rising sea. It gulped air and 
expelled it with a sound so dismal 
that for a moment I thought it was 
Dave who had uttered. ‘‘Woe!” it 
cried to a sky grown grey and whispy, 
and “Woe!” again as it tilted over 
scrested wave. Joe’s predicted ‘ slag’ 
was coming up. 

“ What do we do if she won’t start ?”’ 
T asked him, a prey to landlubberly 
fears, “‘ We can’t row back.” 

“Row! When we've got a bit o’ 
canvas in the locker ?” he answered ; 
and I felt'a bit of a fool. 

As he spoke, there came the cheering 
sound of the Gweek’s back-fire and 
then a rhythmic popping as we went 
about. Relieved, I settled down to 
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Joe kept urging me to hold him, Thad watch the shore creep back and 


whatever else there was to take the 
eye: a wafting of kittiwakes crying 
their own name, a cormorant folding 
a@ flat-fish to fit its gulp, and presently 
@ pair of gannets up-ending in the sky 
to fell, white bolt-heads, on surface- 
swimming prey. Out of sight a host 
of waders trod the wet margin of the 
receding tide. Their voices, tuned to 
be heard above the sound of waves, 
came clearly across the water, some 
liquid and fluting, some shrill as a 
boatswain’s whistle. 

With wind end water at cross pur- 
poses, the Gweek made heavy weather 
of the next two runs, so that Joe 
wes kept as busy with the bailer as 
I in catching fish. It brought the 
score to fourteen, and not one under 
nine pounds. But it was on the fourth 
and last drift that I took the best of 
the day: a pollack that weighed a 
stone, and then, es it struck the bait, 
@ fish that felt like a pollack and yet 
was not. 

He put up the usual plunging fight, 
jigging the line and sometimes striking 
it with his tail. He geve up suddenly 
as the others had done. But no sooner 
was his wavering form in view than 
he went off with a rush that whipped 
ten fathoms of line from the reel 
before he could be stopped. That 
whacked him; for he sounded, and as 
the boat drifted over where he lay, 
I reeled him unresisting to the surface. 
A cock coal-fish of nearly sixteen 
pounds, he lay flapping feebly among 
the pollack, his grey and white in 
contrast with their golden green. He 
would be a saithe in northern waters, 
where pollack are called lythe. Why 
coal-fish I do not know, except that 
when Joe gutted him his paunch was 
full of cinders. 

There remained only the long run 
home and three bottles of beer, the 
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latter not for long. We had been 
eleven hours on the water and had 
caught two hundredweight of fish. 
Wet with rain-squalls and a sea that 
threatened to swamp us, we came along- 
side Penhidden’s deserted quay in a 
fading light. At the top of the ladder 
I wished them good-night and trudged 
home, leaving them the bulk of the 
catch to sell at cottage doors. They 
would take no other payment. 

The huge pollack and a bream were 
intended as a gift to my landlady ; 
the delicious garfish was to be my own 
reward. But through some misunder- 
standing, or perhaps because Mrs Tre- 
hala misjudged my appetite, some 
sixteen pounds of fish came steaming 
to table. And no garfish. Positive 
that a creature with a bird’s beak and 
green bones, however ‘fresh,’ could 
not possibly be ‘nice,’ she had given 
it to the cat. 

Though neither sailed regularly with 
the pilchard fleet, Dave had his work 
as harbourmaster and Joe as a jobbing 
gardener at Lamorna. So the Gweek 
lay idle six days out of seven. We 
made five trips to the Runnel Stone in 
all, and each time I brought back a 
heavy catch and some remembered 
incident. There was a day, blue and 
cloudless, when Dave laid a compass 
the size of a sixpence on a thwart. 
I laughed, but not when a sea mist 
swallowed us. There was another 
when a roller ‘ burst up ’ on the shoals 
and would have sunk us, had Joe not 
ordered us off a few minutes before. 
And once, at half-tide over hidden 
reefs, I brought the boat the whole 
way home without being told too often 
to mind the helm. Themselves they 
knew those waters like their pockets. 
To their accustomed eyes the ‘ colour’ 
of water over rocks at any state of 
tide showed up as clear as fairy rings 
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There is little more to tell of thy 
escapist’s Elysium. All its good 
ended with the first leaf - falls 
October, when I made ready to retum 
to Africa. The last day came ‘and 
with it unusual activity in the villagp, 
where it seemed that others besidy 
me were busy packing. The fig 
cellar had been opened.  Outsi 
stood rows of wooden barrels ; inside 
under whitewashed stone vaults, me 
were digging out the season’s catch 
with wooden spades. The salt betwem 
each layer of pilchards had bem 
absorbed, leaving a mass of stiff, dul 
silver bodies which, thrown in the tubs, 
was now being pressed more shapeleg 
still. Who would care to eat sud 
stuff I could not imagine. The cellars 
owner was there to tell me. Himself 
a@ swarthy Neapolitan, he said that an 
Italian vessel was expected in on top 
of the tide. 5 

Soon after sunset came word that 
she was sighted. I walked the length 
of the quay, where Dave and his ma 
were busy with ropes and fender, 
and looked out over the water. Ther 
she was, less than a mile away ani 
standing in towards the haven. Squar- 
rigged, with all sails set, she came 
before light airs across a gentle ss, 
pushing broad ripples from her boy. 
So light and steady was the breem 
that her canvas, still and shadowy in 
the evening light, looked solid, # 
though cut from alabaster. Then the 
impression was lost. As snow falb 
from the branches of a tree, the white 
ness melted to bare spars, and with 
the tide alone to help she cleared th 
entrance by a foot on either side. I 
was nicely done. A shout ands 
snaking of ropes in the air greeted 
her as she swung around the wall, 
there to be warped alongside by half 
the village. 

It was a right ending to my stay 
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Yet there was one other impression 
I wished to take away—something 
that would be lost when Penhidden, 
no longer hidden from summer crowds, 
would become a place of litter, tents, 
uprooted plants, and radio blaring 
from its cottage doors. I wanted to 
look down on it at dusk, while still 
a little light stayed on the sea and 
lamps were being lit. 

I took the cliff path, climbed to a 
grassy bluff, and stood looking down 
till dusk had changed to an uncertain 
darkness. Then, climbing higher, I 
reached the rocky funnel that opened 
into the smugglers’ cave a hundred 
feet below. Its mouth, half choked 
by brambles, yawned black and void 
beneath their tangled stems, and 
from it came the murmur of the sea. 
What else but wind and wave could 
cause those sounds? I thought how 
darkness makes the fancy capricious, 
and kneeling on the very brink, 
listened to a strangely human mutter- 
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ing. Suddenly from the depth there 
came @ low clear chuckle, so real I 
started back, and then a roar of 
laughter, Imagination? I supposed 
so, but the feeling recurred that 
anything might happen at Penhidden. 
It well might be that the cave 
was still used for smuggling of 
some kind. Anyway, that was better 
than fancying I heard the voices of 
drowned men. 

Ghosts ? I had not gone fifty yards 
before one appeared above me on the 
path. It seemed to have come from 
nowhere, if not the cave, and showed 
against the sky a burly shape bent 
under something bulky on its shoulder. 
It came towards me with long, heavy 
strides. 

“ Good - night,” I said in an un- 
certain voice, but mindful of local 
custom. — 

“ Good-night to ye,” answered Joe, 
who was humping a sack of potatoes 
from Lamorna. 
























BY J. B. 


We took off from the bumpy run- 
way of Luga airfield in Malta at two 
o’clock on a fine Mediterranean morn- 
ing and orbited, setting course over 
the field, the lights of Valletta cluster- 
ing round the Grand Harbour down 
under our starboard wing. I gave 
the tip to Denis, the wireless operator, 
when we were on course, and he told 
Luqa control- tower. Luqa said, 
‘* Thank you, Charlie Nan. Pleasant 
trip.”” We were going home. 

We climbed. Engine revs. and 
boost. settled, and airspeed steady. 
Over Gozo we hit a few bumps, but 
they did not last long. A copy of 
the ‘Air Almanack’ fell out of the 
rack above my head and dealt me a 
sharp rap. It always did. 

Set in my astro-dome were the 
constellations of half the universe. 
Polaris and the great sweep of the 
Plough; Arcturus, and, high above, 
Deneb in the Northern Cross, Altair 
and Vega. And Sirius, the brightest 
star, dropping slowly to the south- 
west. It looked clear and cold and 
silent outside the aircraft, and we 
were small and strident in the 
vastness, rushing along but still -im- 
mobile against even the nearest of 
those stars. I could see the sharp 
central fin of the York moving slightly 
against the dim-lit sky, and the Gee 
aerial arched back by the airflow. 
The engine exhaust stubs glowed 
hotly, tapering to short, light-blue 
flames, which now and then threw 
back a red spark. Valletta was behind 
us now, @ mere pin-point in the 
darkness. I wondered when I should 
see it again. And the Grand Harbour, 
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St Paul’s Bay, where we used #% 
bathe, and the great dome of th 
church at Mosta. 

At 10,000 feet Harry levelled he 
out, put in the automatic pilot, and 
we began to settle down to abou} 
210 m.p.h. airspeed on a true cours 
of 325 degrees. A radio bearing 


from Luqa gave our position about 
three miles north of track. Fair 


enough. Another from Castel Benito 
in Tripolitania was too weak to be 
any use. Ralph, the second pilot, 
was still adjusting the revs. with th 
aid of the Aldis lamp, which he shone 
on to the propellers where they over 
lapped, keeping the shadow of on 
steady on the other. In the re 
cabin, behind the mail-bags—always 
first priority in Transport Command— 
our twelve passengers prepared for 
sleep. 

Harry did not see the light om 
Pantelleria, on which I could have 
taken bearings, so I had to fall back 
on astro, the old stand-by. I took 
sextant shots on ‘Altair, Arcturus and 
Polaris, and got a fix which, when 
compared with the air position, gave 
us & ten-knot head wind. I noted the 
log. Just then the steward arrived 
with the first of innumerable cups of 
tea. Denis spilled his as usual. 

There had been no cloud up # 
now. Somewhere below to starboard 
lay the great arc of Sicily’s southern 
coast, but we could see no lights. 
There were only the bright stars 
punctuating the darkness above and 
around us, and our own small world 
lit with shaded lamps and the luminous 
dials on the instrument panel. 
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Cape Bon light suddenly flashed 
away on the port bow, and we entered 
the Narrows, and Denis was getting 
some good bearings from Elmas air- 
field ahead of us in Sardinia. More 
ea arrived. Harry went back to 
we if our passengers were all right, 
and found them all asleep except a 
pearded Navy lieutenant, who was 
staring fixedly at the notice on the 
cabin door: ‘‘ No smoking is allowed. 
The Captain, irrespective of his rank, 
js in sole command. Please fasten 
safety-belts for take-off and landing.” 
The engineer was checking fuel con- 
samption. He made it 195 gallons 
an hour. We homed on to Elmas 
by radar from fifty miles’ range and 
altered course ten degrees to star- 
board over Cagliari, passing over the 
airfield beside the lake, just beyond 
th town. It was a few minutes 
uder two hours since we had left 
Malta. 

A large heap of cumulus cloud lay 
|-- the mountains to the south-east, 
faint in the starlight, and there was 
a occasional flash of lightning. The 
York bored on through the air and 
up the valley that leads to the Bay 
of Oristano, where the land reclaimed 
from the sea has been cut up into 
identical rectangles separated by roads 
and canals, each rectangle with its 
farmstead neatly placed in a corner. 
But we saw only the faint line of 
surf, which showed us the coast. 
The navigation lights of another air- 
craft passed in the opposite direction, 
well below our altitude. Still another 
ap of strong tea appeared, and 
sandwiches. About this time there 
was a lot of stretching and yawning 
amongst the crew, and I know I was 
not the only one who was trying not 
think how beautiful a cigarette 
Would taste. 
An hour after leaving Elmas we 
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were entering Gee range. I switched 
on the set, and the rotary converter 
set up an anguished whine behind 
my left ear. The green traces flicked 
up on the screen, but I could pick 
up no signals. Still too far south. 
So I took shots on Altair, Vega and 
Polaris, and worked out the fix, 
which was not too good because we 
were bumping a little, and I had 
trouble keeping the stars’ image in 
the sextant bubble. Our wind was 
at 20 knots from the north-west. 

And then all at once there was a 
thin layer of blue light in the eastern 
sky, sharp at its lower edge, but 
vague and undefined above, slowly 
widening and pushing back the dark- 
ness, Venus stil] shining in its centre. 
The morning twilight seeped into 
the cabin and wiped off the luminosity 
from the instrument dials. Denis 
got a bearing from Istres radio beacon, 
and when I tried the Gee box again 
the signals came up strongly, and 
from then fixes were easy. The sun 
was up now, balancing its bright dise 
momentarily on the horizon; and 
uncertainly at first, and then more 
clearly, appeared the ragged coast 
and islands off Marseilles. Our pas- 
sengers woke up and saw the city 
bathed in the early sunlight streaming 
down the hills behind it, the straight 
groove of the Canebiére stretching 
away from the Vieux Port; a noble 
sight with which to greet the new 
day. Crossing the coast a minute 
later, we altered course over Istres 
airfield, which is a vast expanse of 
red, sun-baked sand and shattered 
buildings. The Germans did a very 
thorough job of blowing up hangars 
and workshops there before they 
pulled out of the south of France 
in 1944. 

** Hello, Charlie Nan. Istres here,” 
came the controller's voice on the 








radio telephone. ‘“There’s a warm 
front a hundred miles ahead on your 
track. Let’s know all about it. 
Good-bye.” 

Denis tapped out our estimated 
time of arrival to base as we flew 
over the Rhone close by Avignon 
and its famous bridge, and the 
Cevennes built up steeply from the 
wide river. Away ahead hung the 
straight unruffied curtain of cloud 
which marked the front. Harry in- 
creased engine revs. for more power, 
and the aircraft began to climb. 
Oxygen masks were put on reluctantly 
—they are very uncomfortable and 
hot and moist. In a few minutes 
we were in the cloud. Its misty 
whiteness streamed past the windows, 
blotting out the clear sunlight and 
the corrugated mountains below. 

There was a light rain which 
drummed thinly on the metal fuselage. 
Higher, at 14,000 feet, we picked up 
a little ice, but it was not the dangerous 
glazed variety, and the de-icers had 
no trouble in coping with it. It was 
fairly smooth, as cloud-flying goes— 
there were none of the sickening 
bumps and lurches associated with 
convection clouds; and just as we 
were wondering how high we should 
have to go to clear it, at 16,000 feet 
we ran out into the sunshine again 
and saw our shadow undulating beside 
us over the cloud top. 

At this height our radio was work- 
ing very well indeed, and I was 
getting Gee fixes every fifteen minutes 
or so. Airspeed was now about 
225 m.p.h. The wind had increased 
with height, as it usually does, and 
was now from the west at 35 knots ; 
which did not help us at all. For 
the first time in the trip we got a 
sense of speed, flying so close to the 
cloud top, but quite suddenly the 
cloud began to thin out and then 
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ceased altogether. Harry reduogi 


revs. and trimmed the York into, 
gentle dive. The deep, narrow rive 
valleys of the Plateau d’Auvergne, 
with their small stone bridges flung 
incredibly from wall to steep wal 
high above the water, were lef 
behind, Vichy’s red roofs appear 
to starboard, and then we were ove 
the green cultivated fields and straight 
roads that led the eye on comfortably, 
on to the banks of the Loire. 

Bisecting France, the Loire is 4 
broad barrier between north ani 
south; for its broken bridges still 
droop forlornly to the water, with 
sometimes a temporary structure along. 
side. There was the vague, smoky 
sprawl of Orleans to the east. And 
more tea arrived. 

I gave Harry an alteration in 
course of five degrees to keep m 
track. The four Merlin engines droned 
on steadily, like so many sewing. 
machines, their propellers making thin 
shadowy discs in front of them, 
Strato-cumulus cloud in a smooth 
white blanket lay over Normandy, 
and the reflected sunlight dazzle 
the eyes. But this again broke befor 
we reached the invasion coast, and 
there was a brief glimpse of the ruin 
of Caen, of a deserted landing-strip, 
and a few grass-grown bomb crates 
in the fields. The remains of Mu: 
berry still threw a steel-and-concrete 
arm before Arromanches, and rusted 
coasters lay listing on the now quit 
beaches. 

The York pushed her blunt now 
over @ windswept Channel. Som 
of our passengers had been abrowl 
for several years and they were wait 
ing eagerly for their first glimpse d 
England. About twenty minutes late 
it came—the cliffs of the Isle d 
Wight—a little to starboard, and ¥ 
flew in over the Needles. We wet 
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losing height at 300 feet a minute ; 
twenty minutes to go. The New 
Forest slid by and Salisbury’s slim 
spire thrust through a blanket of 
mist over the city. Over the Marl- 
porough Downs, decorated with their 
white horses, we ran up to our base 
airfield on the hill beside the Avon. 
“You are number one to land. Call 
on downwind leg,” said the controller. 
We made a left-hand turn over 
the field and flew downwind parallel 
with the runway, and called up the 
control- tower as requested. The 
whole aircraft jerked spasmodically 
as the engineer pulled the under- 
carriage lever, the landing - wheels 
slowly appeared from the inboard 
engine nacelles, and then two green 
lights flashed on the panel, showing 
they were locked down. The whine 
from the Merlins rose in pitch as the 
revs. were put up, and airspeed fell 
to a hundred and fifty. On the final 
approach Harry trimmed the nose 
well down, and the black tyre-marked 
runway came up to meet us, looking 
very narrow and very short. Flaps 
down and full revs.—over the fence 
at a hundred and twenty. Harry 
shouted ‘“‘ Power off!” and heaved 
back on the stick as the engineer 
closed the throttles. A pause—and 
then a slight bump and a squeal and 
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blue puffs of burning rubber as our 


thirty tons hit the runway. We 
rolled, compressed air hissing as Harry 
applied brake. At the end of the 
runway we turned left and stopped 
the two outboard engines and began 
to taxi. 

“Control-tower from Charlie Nan, 
We are clear of the runway,” said 
Harry into his microphone. In my 
log I wrote: ‘0925 hours, Landed.” 
The last lap from Singapore—my last 
trip—was over. 

However strong the call of foreign 
lands—and the call is often very 
strong indeed—I was always glad 
to be back home. Perhaps it was 
the green Wiltshire fields, mellow 
and calm in the weak sunshine; 
or perhaps it was that long-awaited 
cigarette, or breakfast without flies, 
or @ hot bath. Anyway, we were all 
glad to be back. Later, in the flight 
office I wrote in my flying log-book; 
“York No. 126. Malta—Base, 3 hrs, 
15 min., Night. 4 hrs. 10 min., Day,” 
and drew a line across the page, 
The flight-commander signed it. It 
was complete; the book was closed. 
My release papers were through, and 
I was all set for a bowler hat; a 
few days later I got it. 

But now—well, I really would like 
to do just one more trip. 














































NO MORE GRIEF. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


Some time in the middle of 1939 
I was bold enough to state, publicly, 
that I was that almost unheard-of 
thing, a completely happy human 
being. I dared to write :— 


“ The life I now live in this English 
country is almost everything any man 
could pray for. Or so it seems to me. 
I have lived many sorts of life, but I 
find this the best of all. I understand 
I owe thanks to my other unquiet 
lives; they make me appreciate the 
peace of this one. 

There are not many men on earth 
who have all they want. There are, 
maybe, a score or so. And I am one 
of them. This might be a frightening 
thought, if I were fool enough to let 
the thought of my happiness make 
me unhappy. I know I have to 
thank the gods for putting me where 
I am, so why should they be jealous ? 
I will not pretend not to be happy 
through fear that my happiness may 
be taken away. No. No. Never. 
I will thank God for my happiness and 
tell of it—to enhearten others less 
fortunate—to make light—to bring 
hope. And that mere resolve, I find, 
has done something I did not believe 
possible. It has made me happier 
still. I am content.” 


That boast appeared in print, in 
this magazine. In case the editor 
does not suspect it, I now inform him 
that the Fates read ‘Maga.’ I know 
they do. After what They have done 
to me I know more about the Fates 
than most people. I can see them, 


(Bet, 





reading my boast, and saying: “ Ho! 
Completely happy and content, 5 
he ? Who does the fellow think 
is? A god? Well, we will attend \ 
the presumptuous dog.” 

They did, too. 

First came the war, making con. 
ditions in general as uncomfortabk 
as possible. Then They murdered 4 
dear friend of mine. A pretty piew 
of work that was. Blew him off th 
bridge of his oil-tanker into the North 
Atlantic in mid-winter. To stop that 
freezing cold killing him too quickly 
they spilled his cargo of petrol over 
the face of those cold waters and sé 
it on fire. A nice little joke, that, 
It fixed my friend. The Fates fixed 
me by preserving an eye-witness, a 
babbler by nature, who told me all 
about my friend’s unspeakable death, 
sparing me no details. 

Then They tore some more of my 
friends into ragged fragments. They 
broke the heart of my best friend by 
killing his only son. Having thw 
broken through my outer defence 
They began to close in for the kill. 
They slowly and cruelly murdered the 
one thing I loved best on earth. 
They tortured to death my poo 
wife, taking Their time over the job 
and making me stand there looking 
on, helpless, hopeless, and despairing. 
Yes, I claim to know something of the 
work of the Fates. 

After that there was nothing much 
They could do to hurt me. Because, 
you see, They had overdone it. Silly 
of Them. Poor work. It is satis- 
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factory to know the Fates can make 
mistakes. It’s amusing. 

They very nearly got me down and 
out, though. 

Grief ? Ah! grief.... The deso- 
jate loneliness. . . . 

But that was before the devils over- 
reached themselves and, unwittingly, 
led me, through much suffering, to a 
little wisdom. They nearly got me, 
and I admit it. They were as close 
to it as the barrel of my revolver in 
my mouth, with my finger twitching 
om the trigger. But I remembered, 
in time, the last words of my little 
Missis and how she had amazed me 
by struggling back, for a moment, 
fom the brink of the Valley of the 
Shadow, to give me her last orders. 
“Stick it, Jimmy. Never give up.” 
Those were the orders she gave me 
before she went down the Valley for 
good. Since then I have been trying 
to carry out the orders. 

Grief. 

Never grieve. 

Consider! Grief can do no good. 
Grief causes evil. To grieve for the 
loved dead is to commit a crime 
against the dead and the living. To 
be cruel to the dead is a crime 
unforgivable. 

Cruelty to the loved dead! Yes. 
Do not be shocked. For behold! If 
the dead do not know nor feel our 
grief, then our grief is nothing but 


self-pity—self-torture. Thus one com- 
mits @ crime against oneself. 

But if the dead do know and can 
feel our grief, then, with our grief, we 
torture the dead. By grieving for 
them we condemn them to the torture 
of knowing our grief and feeling our 
grieving, while it is beyond all 
possibility for them to reach us 
and comfort us. Yes. By grieving 
for them we break the hearts of 
our dead. 

That blaze of light flashed into my 
consciousness when I was weeping for 
my dead wife. In imagination I saw 
her there, racked by her pity for me, 
reaching out her arms to me, striving 
to break through to me, yearning to 
comfort me, and knowing it to be 
wmpossible. I realised then that my 
grief must be a torture to her—that 
my grief was breaking her dead heart. 
I knew then that there must be no 
more grief; that I must grieve no 
more. 

I understood later that, if my sad- 
ness caused her pain, so my happiness 
must cause her joy. Since then I 
have done my best to make her happy. 
And in so doing, a seeming miracle 
has happened, and I find I have 
regained happiness for myself. 

At first, my dear, I dared not grieve 
for you, through dread of hurting you. 
But now I know nothing can make 
me unhappy—if we can laugh at it. 


Il. 


I say nothing can make me unhappy 
ay more, and I mean ‘nothing.’ 
Nothing, not even pain, not even the 
lurking threat of death. 

For instance: the Fates are still 
m my track. They lost the first 
round by overdoing things, and I 
managed to come up smiling, before 


I was quite counted out. Which 
made the Fates very angry. Yes, 
sir! So they shot me in the back. 
Literally. Right in the back—low 
down. My sense of delicacy prevents 
me from particularising and the details 
are too nasty to write about. Only 
a medical journal could stand them. 
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Suffice it to say that the two most 
notable symptoms of more Trouble 
to come were pain and blood. 

When I mentioned these matters 
to my local G.P. he turned pale. 
He was not a case-hardened old 
medico who, no doubt, would have 
tried to bluff me. He was a young 
man recently let loose from the hos- 
pitals, and he was also a good friend 
of mine. He shrank from the task of 
tellmg me the latest stroke of Fate 
was cancer. Therefore I told him. 
He passed me on to a consulting 
surgeon in our County Town. 

That surgeon was quite a surprise 
to me. My idea of a surgeon was a 
tall, dark, handsome man with a 
serious bedside manner and musician’s 
hands. This surgeon was shortish 
and ruddy-faced, with a grin on him 
that did you good, a paralysing hand- 
grip, and a consulting-room manner 
that made you feel at home at once, 
and grin too. 

He said, “Sit down. Do smoke.” 

I said, “‘ I'll stand, thanks. Sitting 
down hurts too much. I’ve got 
cancer, and I want to know if you 
can do anything about it.” 

He grinned some more and said, 
“Good. I don’t believe in burying 
my head in the sand, either. If I 
confirm your diagnosis—and remember 
you’re merely an amateur, while I’m 
a professional—then I'll tell you 
exactly what we can, or can’t, do 
about it, because I see you're the 
sort who will do better if you know 
you're getting the truth instead of 
being led up the garden path.” 

I said, “That’s exactly what I 
want. I don’t know about the garden 
path, but I had thought of letting 
Harley Street have a hack at me. 
But now I’ve met you I feel you’re 
the man I’ve been looking for. I'll 
be grateful if you'll tackle me.” 
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He did. He tackled me low andj 
once, Guy’s having taught him, amg 
other things, to play hard at sen 
half. 

My goodness! The things t 
man did to me!! And the things 
egged on those girls at the nur 
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home to do to me!!! The indigg “ ®&™ 
ties !!!! He told them to empty mp! ouns®: 
completely, and those wanton gif Supp 





with gigglings, turned me into a 
vacuum flask. And when, after twp*'* 
days’ starvation, I clamoured for fooig”””* 















the artful jades fed me to utter npr’? ™ 
pletion on what, in appearance, - - 
thick and nourishing soup. , The 
I said, “This tastes of mud. Whi “4 * 
is it 2” hough, 
They said, “It is mud. Two parig® 8°04 


China clay and one of liquid paraffin") iod..” 


I said, ‘‘ And sand and gravel ani a Hor 
cement, too, from the feel of it. | - 
uu n’ wo 


won’t eat the muck.” 
Said Sister, “ You eat it—and likey Y | 
it, you naughty old man. If yo f= 
don’t we have—er—another method df pheadl 8 
introducing it into your interior, whid}! 9°! 
I don’t think you'll fancy at all.” ‘tat 8° 
Gestapo stuff! For such a pretiy the mn 
woman, Sister was mighty tough {fs 
So I absorbed my soup and they took ought 
@ movie of it, in situ, in glamorow know 1 
X-ray. My surgeon gave me a private but I 
view of the thing, in his drawing-room, |" ¥! 
after dinner ; for by then, because wey - Al 
liked each other, we had abandoned }#™8 
the status of doctor and patient and ad 
become friends. bh 
He displayed for me a picture of 
ribs and backbone festooned with 4 
revolting mess of loops and swags. 
“There you are,” said he. ‘ Picture 
of the inner workings of an author 
Very pretty. Very svelte. What?” 
I pointed to something which looked 
as if it did not belong there. A foreign 
body as it were. I said, ‘“‘ What’ 
that?” 
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“What you thought, old chap,” he 
“I’m sorry to tell you your 
jagnosis was correct. I’d like your 
pinion of this brandy. I think it’s 
pvely stuff.” 

“No thank you. I never drink on 
ysiness. Now, what do we do about 
a?” 

“Remove it. The sooner the better, 
course.” 

“ Supposing we don’t—bother ? ” 
“T promised you the truth and no 
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after teedging. If we don’t remove it, the 
for footing will get you in from six to 
utter pgevelve months. And they won’t be 


nce, pleasant mon ert 

“Thanks. And if you operate ?” 

| “A fifty-fifty chance. you'll pull 
hrough, when you'll feel pretty well 
s good as new, for—a considerable 









WO pi 

araffin, period. ; 

wvel anit “How long d’you call that ? 

f it, 1) “ Well—you're over sixty now. You 


jon’t want to live to be an old dodderer, 
and. likgyt? you 2” 

If you I said, “I see. All right. Go 
xthod offthead and have a hack at it. That is, 
, which}! you'll promise to tell me everything 
ad that goes on. Keep me aw fait with 
pretty the situation. As a writer, I take a 
tough, professional interest in this job. It 
ay tookgught to be mighty interesting. I'll 
morow sow what happens to me, all right, 
private} ut I want you to tell me all you do, 
-room, fd why. Will you?” 
use wf All right. I will. What are you 
idoned |@ing to do? Write a book about 
nt and pt” ; 

“You bet. Wonderful chance. 
‘Major Operation,’ by The Victim. 
I'l be in a grand position to get all 
the inside information. I suppose 
you'll have to use anesthetics? It’s 
pity. I'll miss all that part.” 

He said, “ That’ll be just too bad. 
And don’t rely on me for all the 
details. I’m not allowed to advertise, 
don’t forget. Now, let’s get to busi- 
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ness. I'd like to operate this day 
fortnight. Can’t do it before, because 
I propose to fill you up first with one 
of these new drugs you may have 
heard about. It'll kill off most of the 
hostile bugs running around in your 
tripes and make your wounds heal up 
quicker. The stuff will try to depress 
you in mind and spirit. Well, don’t 
let it. Remind yourself, when you 
feel low, that it’s only the drug, not 
you. You’ve got to be in good spirits 


on D day. It’s half the battle. Will 
you try?” 

* You bet. Why not?” 

* Right. Now grasp this. It’s 


standard practice to do this particular 
operation in two stages. But I’m of 
opinion it’s better in some cases, and 
certainly in yours, to do it in one. 
Which entails a more difficult and 
more severe operation. But when 
it’s done, it is done. Two ops. means 
messing about with you for two or 
three months, with tubes in you and 
so on. You'd hate that. One op, 
means a bigger wound and greater 
shock, but when you come through it, 
all you’ve got to do is get well. And 
I think you would get through it. 
Now, I want you to think this over 
and make your choice.” 

I said, ‘“‘Two or three months! 
I'd rather die. Doit in one. I suspect 
I’m giving you the harder of two 
difficult jobs and I’m grateful to you 
for being willing to do it.” 

I went into hospital three days 
before the operation, feeling like death, 
but hoping this was merely the effect 
of the sulfa drugs, and no fault of 
mine. The surgeon came into my 
bedroom and grinned at me. He 
said, “‘ You look peevish.” 

I said, ‘‘ These blasted new drugs 
you docs blow about, Boss, may be 
all very wonderful. They may cure, 
but I’d rather die than take any more 
F2 
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of the muck. I won’t take any more. 
And this bed’s awful. Sorbo-rubber, 
or some such nonsense. Sister says 
‘it’s the last word of science and 
ultra-hygienic, and I say it’s most 
‘uncomfortable and damned hot. Tell 
’em to take the thing away and 
get me a good hair mattress. And 
I’m in great pain and I can’t sleep 
and my pipe won’t draw and the 
darned girls here haven’t got any 
pipe-cleaners and they won’t give me 
‘any morphia and .. .” 

The Boss interrupted me, rudely, 
by laughing. He said, ‘“‘ That’s fine. 
You sound fighting fit, which is just 
what’s wanted. Have a _ cigarette 
while I fix your pipe. Nurse! Get 
another mattress, please. An old one, 
with horsehair sticking out, all nice 
and prickly. And as your insides are 
nicely sterilised by now, we'll stop 
those tablets. Oh! And nurse! 
Bring me two small medicine glasses.”’ 

“ Two, sir!” 

“Two. And when you’ve brought 
them I shan’t need you any more. 
T’ll ring if I want anything.” 

When the glasses came the Boss 
drew a flask from his hip-pocket. 
“‘Kighteen Eleven brandy,” said he. 
** Lovely stuff. You may have morphia 
if you prefer, but personally a brandy- 
and-morphia wouldn’t appeal to me.” 

Later, drugged by that benign 
spirit and by the lees of laughter, I 
sank, fathoms deep, into sleep. But 
as I sank I said to myself, “‘ I’m lucky. 
A surgeon is just a surgeon, good or 
bad. But the Boss, by Gum! has 
the gift of the layimg on of hands. 
He’s a Healer.” 

Hospitals really are funny. Sister 
sniffed at those glasses next morning 
and said, ‘‘Humph. If Matron... 
I'd better wash these out myself.” 

Nurse said, ‘Just look at your 
‘bedside-table. If Matron .. .” 
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Ignoring my protests, she tidied y 
and remarked, ‘There now. T 
looks nicer, you must admit.” 

I said, “It’s a perfect pictuy 
You’ve arranged my pipe, baggy, 
matches, and ash-tray in & mo 
artistic grouping—well out of m 
reach. And I see you prefer a clogs 


on that table that matters, to yu 
as a professional nurse and to m 
as your patient, is the water-botth, 
which I venture to point out} 
empty, in spite of strict orden 
that I must drink at least thm 
quarts per day of the horrible stuf, 
If Matron .. .” 

At this point, Matron materialised, 
It was a little way Matron had. . She 
looked a very formidable personage, 
with an impressive, even pronounced, 
breast of medal ribbons, and th 
manner of an Inspector-General of the 
Forces ; but she was, in fact, a pet. 
She said, “Good morning. I hop 
you are quite comfortable.” 

I said, “ Quite, Marm, thank you. 
And if I wasn’t, I’d be too scared t 
tell you.” 

Here Matron shocked me by giving 
me a little wink. Said she, “ Nurse! 
You should know better than t 
draw drinking-water from that wash- 
basin tap. Or do you want to giv 
this patient lead poisoning? Refill 
the bottle in the pantry—and pu 
some ice in it. Make it less—e 
horrible, is I think the word.” Sh 
flashed her eagle’s glance around my 
room, moved my smoking tackk 
within my reach, and murmuring 
“These gals, these gals! All oye 
wash. Tut, tut!” the remarkable 
woman vanished. 

My D day dawned, giving promi# 
of a lovely June morning. The ‘I’ 
in me, my deepest inner consciousness, 
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was just then realising its utter loneli- 
ness. My ‘I’ was surrounded by this 
world, by the ‘Universe’ around 
that, and by undreamed-of dimensions 
around that. But all this was cut off 
from the essential ‘I’ and able to get 
through to my consciousness only as 
pain or pleasure—in spots—at times. 
Except for these intermittent ‘touches’ 
by the outside, I knew myself to be 
completely cut off—absolutely alone. 
But I was lucky that morning, for 
I was ‘ touched ’ by the beauty of the 
dawn which, reaching out its arms, 
embraced my lonely ego. 

Nurse said, “‘ Now, then ! 
hot cup of tea.” 

I said, “Wot! No breakfast ?”’ 
And she said, “ Nothing — except 
these.” I swallowed two vivid yellow 
capsules and shortly recognised my- 
slif as becoming gloriously and most 
cheerfully tight. That is the apt 
word. 

Anesthesia, oh! great and merciful 
Goddess, all hail! I know nothing 
of the nature of anesthetics, but I do 
daim to be a connoisseur concerning 
their effects. I have lived for three 
months with a pain that would have 


A nice, 


| {been ceaseless and agonising if it had 


not been blotted out, masked, or 
ileviated by these drugs. They 
mange all the way from the complete 
obliterators of all consciousness to the 
deadeners of the consciousness of 
bodily pain. I have tried most of 
thm, because I am so constructed 
that if I take any one drug for a day 
® two it ‘won’t work’ any more. 
% I have sampled most of them. 
Opium is my favourite; but that 
ylow stuff I had for my D day 
breakfast certainly was the perfect 
Me-operation dope. It made me 
hard the immediate prospect as a 
mighty good joke. 

When the Boss looked in to ask 
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how I was feeling, I said, “If I felt 
any better I couldn’t stand it.” I 
then went on to remark that, as I was 
paying for the operation, I wanted a 
complete job done. Reasoning that 
the fewer organs I had left inside me 
the less there would be to go wrong, 
I instructed my surgeon, while he was 
about it, to make a complete sweep 
of everything. He said, “‘ Very good. 
At any rate I promise to have a snatch 
at your appendix en passant.” 

That I should be wheeled to the 
Ops. room in my own bed seemed a 
major achievement of medical science 
and I congratulated the pushing porter 
accordingly. Said he, “ Lovely jag. 
Lovely jag. Cor! Governor, I envies 
you.” 

So you see. If you should learn one 
day that you must undergo a major 
operation, by no means allow the 
thought of it to daunt you. It is, 
I assure you, a joke. And let there 
be no more fear of the actual opera- 
tion. Until the lady anesthetist 
officiously butted in and cut short the 
fun, I was thoroughly enjoying my 
operation. I made my entrance into 
the theatre smoking a cigarette. (The 
Boss likes his joke, too.) The room 
was full of women in white, who im- 
mediately exploded. No fox entering 
a chicken-run full of White Leghorn 
hens could have caused more cackling 
and consternation. I had to laugh, 
which, I admit, was rude of me; 
but women, especially nurses, bless 
them! do look so utterly outraged if 
any man ventures to break established 
routine. 

I and my cigarette were seized 
upon and the cigarette cast out. 
I think I was lucky not to follow it. 
For those women were without pity 
or shame. They laid me upon the 
operation table under a strong and 
searching light. They fell upon me, 
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turned me on my side, and, while I numbness rising. I said, “ Wal, myself. 
wasn’t looking, stabbed me inthe back. anyway, it took six of you to get mj} ines» 
I felt my legs grow numb, I felt the down.” Then I faded out, with 8] 

fraction 
but oh 
Im. my ha 
cleaned 
Consciousness of this life’s pains I cried, ‘‘ Don’t tell me you havent§ saved n 
and pleasures did not return to me operated!” I sai 
for many days; but I am delighted “Gently,” said the Boss. “I haw} going t 
to report that, when I did come operated. And the operation is om} It'll kil 
back, the very first thing I did was hundred per cent successful. Ref wor be 
heartily to curse the House Surgeon. member! I promised to tell you th} steel cy 
He was poking a tube into my ankle, whole truth. So rest easy. Now, gj o hissi 
a dastardly and most unnecessary to sleep. Breathe deep. Go to slegpf cried, ‘ 
proceeding, or so it seemed to me. Breathe deep.” that v 
I accepted, as probably necessary, I slept. I remember next that it] passed. 
three other tubes, sticking into, or was night. My memory of tha§ and sh 
out of, the more central parts of my awakening is still clear and vivid] sid, “ 
chassis. But I certainly did raise I perceived the shape of my body} Poof! 
Cain about that tube in my ankle. beneath the bed-clothes; but Ij Whata 
Said the House Surgeon, “Gosh! seemed to be outside it. I gamij Irea 
Some come-back! We were beginning at that body as a man, returning fromn§ « shov 
to wonder ... But never mind that, a far journey, might look at the out§ the ho 
now. You just calm yourself, or side of his home. A queer feeling—{ day-nw 
T’ll have to do it for you with a shot insecure and cold. I- opened my front§ took o 


of morphia. Keep quiet, or you'll 
bust—literally. The Boss has done 
a beautiful job on you, and if you go 
and wreck it, he'll be very angry. 
I’m only giving you your breakfast 
through this tube. Plasma and vita- 
mins and all sorts of doings. Very 
nice. Very tasty.” 

I said I wanted a big cup of tea, to 
drink and not squirted in my ankle. 
To my surprise, I got it. Celestial 
brew ! 

I became aware of the Boss’s grin. 
He said, ‘‘ Well done, old sailor. 
How d’you feel ? Any pain ?” 

I gave the question my grave con- 
sideration. I knew I must be in 
pain ; but I had to come to the sur- 
prising conclusion that I felt no pain 
whatsoever. I felt very tired and 
extremely weak, but there was no pain. 
Then a horrid doubt filled me and 



















door, hurriedly, and went in. Th 
place was familiar, but seemel 
neglected. I moved the fingers tents 
tively, and they were stiff. I tried 
raise an arm, but it was lead. 
heels felt numb, and to raise my 
was an effort abandoned at once 
hopeless. I said, ‘‘ Damn.” 


A nurse, a fresh and ¢ She : 
creature, materialised beside my you sa 
I said, “How charming! Nurse, § Now, - 
feel so terribly weak, I know I make : 
be dying.” coming 

She laughed. “ Not you,” said Then 
“You’ve been cursing and mg and to 
and trying to click with your made | 
You’re very much alive, you bad a Please 
man, you.” my fo 

That was a good girl, And #@ my ne 
knew her job. I take this 0 Siste 
tunity of thanking her, publicly. Let me 


knew what I needed better than Id@ thing gs 
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‘Well, myself. She put a bolster under my change his dressings, mind! before 
et mf} knees and rubbed my numb heels ten o’clock. They’re coming at ten. 
with spirit. She eased me down a _ And, gracious goodness! Change those 
fraction in the bed. Only a fraction, drainage jars, at once, before 
put oh! what bliss! She brushed Matron...” 
my hair and bathed my face and “Change his dressings.” Those, 
cleaned my teeth for me. She also to me, were ominous words. The last 
vaven'{} saved my life. time dressings were torn from my 


I said, “‘ Nurse, I feel sick. I’m 
I haw} going to vomit. It'll tear me to pieces. 
i It'll kill me.” She said, “ You must 
Re} wor be sick.” She dragged a big, 
steel cylinder across the room, slapped 
a hissing mask upon my face, and 
cried, “‘ Breathe deep!” I breathed 
that vitalismg gas and the nausea 
passed. Presently I took her hand 
and shook it. And she grinned and 
said, ““ Yes. That was a near thing. 
Poof! We beat it, though. Golly!” 
What a girl ! 

I realised, next morning, that I was 
@ show-piece—a case the Boss and 
the hospital were proud of. First, 
day-nurse, bossy and professional, 
took over from my sweetheart of the 
night. She lifted my bed-clothes to 
adjust my tubes, and revealed to me 
a pair of dreadful legs, as shocking as 
those emaciated limbs of dead, starved 
yy victims in Nazi concentration camps. 
I said, “‘ Nurse, if you'll believe me, 
I once had lovely legs. They’d have 
made you jealous.” 

She said, “‘ I’ll have to tell Sister if 
you say such things. If Matron... 
Now, I’m going to wash you and 
make you tidy. We've got visitors 
toming today.” 

Then, Sister, one of the old school 
and tough. I said, “ Sister, I’ve been 
made tidy—and very uncomfortable. 
Please loosen the blankets round 
my feet and pull °em up round 
my neck.” 

Sister said, “Tush! Don’t fidget. 
let me see your tongue. Get every- 
thing squared up in here, Dixon, and 











lacerated and shrinking flesh was in 
1916 in an Army hospital. I remember 
I spent my time then dreading that 
daily torture. Now, therefore, I 
shuddered when Staff Nurse entered, 
pushing a trolley of bandages, shining 
bowls, and sinister, gleaming scissors. 
I said, “Oh, Allah! The Merciful, the 
Compassionate, protect me from pain 
and torment, and especially from the 
sadistic attentions of this girl.” 

Nurse said, “ Nonsense. It won’t 
hurt you at all.” 

I said, ‘*‘ I’ve heard that one before. 
What it means is, you'll rip off the 
sticking-plaster and the stickier ban- 
dages in one fell swoop and try to 
make me believe it hurts less that way 
than if you did it gently. J know.” 

I then discovered I knew less than 
nothing. In fact, I was surprised 
and charmed to find that medical 
science is as far in advance of 1916 as 
the treatment of that year was ahead 
of the cupping and bleeding days. 
Today, adhesive bandages, by some 
magic, are removed without taking 
with them all skin and hair within 
reach. The worst they do is to 
tickle you and make you giggle. 
And what is even more wonderful 
and a greater mercy, dressings no 
longer cling with their old, grim 
determination to tender wounds. To 
change dressings today means merely 
to lift the old ones gently off and lay 
new ones in their place. This bene- 
ficent miracle is due to penicillin, or 
sulpha powders, or something, and 
for this mercy we owe, and I give, to 
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the chemists and doctors concerned, 
much thanks. 

When my room and I were swept 
and garnished, the Boss appeared. 
“I hope you don’t mind,” said he. 
** But I’m so inordinately proud of the 
job I’ve done on you that I’ve brought 
some men down from town to have 
@ look at it. You know! The Hos- 
pitals, Harley Street, and Points West. 
May I bring ’em in ?” 

He introduced four personages, 
famous surgeons all and looking exactly 
like it. They examined, with interest 
and gravity, my wounds and the 
Boss’s arrangement of tubes and 
what-nots. Their language at this 
stage, I regret to report, was of such 
an extremely technical nature that I 
did not understand a word of it. A 
pity. Those Great Men were impres- 
sive; the High Priests and august 
Medicine Men of our Tribe, moving 
gravely amid their Mysteries, examin- 
ing expertly this sacrificial victim’s 
entrails and making augural pro- 
nouncements. But when the Boss 
shooed Sister and her flock of awed 
vestal virgins from the room, then 
things became at once more com- 
fortable and matey. One Old Master 
sat. himself down, with a great sigh 
of relief, in my arm-chair, one jumped 
up astride my bed-table, and the 
other two sat on my bed. ; 

Said one, “Nice work, Jimmy. 
Glad you didn’t make a botch of him. 
He’s written some yarns I rather liked 
and, now, he’ll be able to write some 
more of ’em.” 

Said another, ‘‘ You’ve put a pretty 
little installation of tubes and plumb- 
ing into him. The only gadget you’ve 
overlooked is a flushing closet. And 
a beer engine. D’you never let your 
victims drink ? ” 

“That means Bill wants a drink,” 
said Number Three, putting a cigarette 
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into my mouth and lighting it. “ Ang 
the sun isn’t over the yard-arm yet, 
You always were a thirsty 

Bill. Remember that night after ow 
match against the All Blacks . . .}” 

“Forget it,” said Bill. “Ang 
don’t try to wreck the patient, just 
because you’re jealous of Jimmy's 
work. You’re hoping that smoke 
may make him cough or vomit and 
bust his stitches.” 

Number Three put his tongue be. 
tween his lips and blew hard. He 
produced, to perfection, the sound of 
gigantic rippings and tearings. A 
most beautiful ‘raspberry’ in faet; 
and so rude a noise proceeding from 
such a dignified and grave-appearing 
person was irrisistibly comic. They 
all laughed. 

Number Four said, ‘ That’s the 
very first time I’ve had a real, good 
belly-laugh since I was knighted. 
Must be this country air. Chaps, I 
tell you what. We’re all incognito 
down here, bar Jimmy. And we 


should worry about him. Let’s make |! 


a day of it!” 

They gave three cheers, but I 
noticed the Boss begin to look a little 
worried. He knew his men, I judge, 
from medical student days, and the 
knowledge seemed to scare him. He 
pressed my bedside bell and cried, 
“Out you go. All the lot of you— 
or [ll fetch Matron.” At that dir 
threat those four naughty little boys 
rose up in simulated trepidation and 
departed. They meant to make m 
laugh, I think. I know they succeeded. 

Laughter ! 


above the Fates too, by Jingo! 
you can laugh, nothing can touch 
you. I know it. 

When the time was ripe the Bos 
plucked my tubes from me. Just 
like that! No pain. No mess. Th 





Blessed laughter, that [® 
sets men above the beasts; yes, aul F 
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holes closed up instanter. I said, 
“Well, I will be blowed !” for I was 
surprised and relieved, as I had been 
rather dreading this performance. 

The Boss said, “‘ Fine! Tomorrow 
you can got up and walk about a bit. 
Do you a power of good.” 

I said, “ That’s not a good joke. 
It would serve you right if I did get 
up and all my innards fell out. I can 
hardly move my arms, let alone my 
gs. When do you think I will be 
able to get up ?” 

“Tomorrow,” said he. ‘* We docs 
have just discovered, much to our 
surprise, that all this lying in bed 
ater abdominal operations is nonsense. 
We find that the sooner the patient 
gts up and walks the more chance 
he has of making a complete recovery. 
We're only just beginning to realise 
the incredible rapidity with which 
the body mends itself. The more 
normally you carry on the better and 
quicker you heal. It’s a fact. Six 
months ago I used to keep a patient 
in bed ten days after snicking out an 
appendix. Now I make ’em walk 
the day after the operation and 
they're fit to go back to work in 
three or four days. The same with 
deliveries. I kept you doped for a 
week, because if you had moved 
you'd have carried away my nice 
little bit of splicing and knitting. 
But that’s all safe now. So tomorrow 
you get up and take a walk. Have a 
hot bath. Begin to get normal.” 

Next morning Nurse told me to 
it up and sit in my arm-chair while 
me made the bed. With fear and 
temblings I made a palsied effort to 
mbark on this tremendous adventure, 
ud then gave it up as impossible. 
lurse fetched Sister. The tough one. 
Sister bent over me and said, “ You’re 
very sick, weak, old man, aren’t 
yu? Now you just put your arm 
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round my neck and pretend I’m your 
sweetheart.” 

I did . . . and found myself sitting 
on the edge of the bed with my legs 
dangling out of it. I almost wept 
with terror. I said, “ Oh, oh! Sister!” 

Sister laughed, confound her. She 
said, “‘ Put your arm round my waist, 
darling, and give me a good hug.” 
I placed my arm round Sister’s mas- 
sive form—and there I was, standing 
up on my own feet again. I weighed 
tons, but my gangling legs, though 
threatening to collapse, did miracu- 
lously support me. My imsides did 
not fall out, either. Marvellous ! 

Supported by Sister I tottered to 
the door. She said, “Come on now. 
Take me for a little walk. Just a few 
yards down the passage.”’ The artful 
baggage! Where she went, I went 
too. I had to, for I dare not let go 
of her. She walked me all down the 
passage, a good thirty yards. Then 
she put me into a hot bath up to my 
neck and abandoned me. 

At first I knew I should die. Then 
I was sure my wounds would soften 
in the water and open up and kill me. 
Then I realised I was in Heaven— 
and wallowed in it for a beneficent 
and glorious half-hour. 

After that the going was rapid and 
easy. I shaved myself next day and 
got my hair cut. I spent a pleasant 
afternoon, patronising patients, lying, 
the poor unadventurous creatures, in 
their beds. 

The following day I dressed myself 
and walked in the garden in the 
sun. And I was haughty with Sister 
when she tried to send me off early 
to bed. 

The Boss came in to see me after 
dinner. He said, ‘“‘ You’re doing 
fine. Now, I’ve done about all I can 
for you. The rest is up to you. All 
you’ve got to do is get back your 
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sleep. 
blessed sleep ; 
ravelled sleeve . . 
man knew. I unravelled quite a lot 


yourself ? 





strength. The only way to do that 
is to eat, drink—and be merry. And 
take it easy. It'll be about a year 
before you are normal again and for 
the next three months you're going 
to be in pain. But think nothing of 
it. Merely adhesions and adjustments. 
Post-operational pains. Dope 


em, 
I should. Particularly if you can’t 
Sleep all you can. ‘Sleep, 
that knits up the 
. By Jove! That 


of your tattered innards, but sleep’s 
the thing to knit you up again. Have 


you got anyone to look after you 
when I let you out of here ? ” 


I told him there was no one on 
whom I would wish to place that 
burden. He said, ‘“ That’s a pity. 
It means you'll have to look after 
Can you?” 

I explained that, as an old sailor, 


I knew how to cook, make and mend. 


He said, “‘ All alone. 
Can you stick it ?” 


Sounds grim. 
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I said I could and would. For, 
while he looked thoughtful. Then hg 
told me something he had not mean; 
to tell me before, but which, in view 
of my solitary state, he now con. 
sidered would help me to carry on, 
He told me I will not have to cany 
on too long. 

A good man, the Boss. It takes, 
very good man to tell another man 4 
thing like that. But he need not by 
worried. I do not find the situation 
grim. It is amusing. 

Not too long. 

So now we know, Missis ! 

It’s funny. He who laughs bet 
laughs last. The Fates have ben 
shooting at me so fast and recklessly 
that now they find themselves with 
only one shaft left in the quiver, 
When They shoot that they’ve lost 
Their power to hurt me. When tha 
barbed arrow is loosed, that let's m 
out and the Fates are sunk. An 
They know it ! 

It makes me laugh. 
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AFTER 
BY W. F. 


{HE spirit within, more than the 
peauty of form without, characterises 
The Old House. I mean that it is a 
living entity, replete with memories 
and associations that beat like the 
pulse of life itself throughout a fabric 
of weathered stone. Architecturally 
speaking, it has faults, grave faults I 
am informed, but I know the spirits 
of the place could never dwell content 
in perfect symmetry of line and eleva- 
tion. Each seeming incongruity has 
a special and endearing value of its 
own, dedicated to the quaint fancy 
of some, probably prosaic, man who 
viewed effects from indoors and cared 
not a rap what warts and wens resulted 
on exteriors. 

And now it is all blended together 
in age, lichen binding one stone to 
another, and levelling up all time in 
one harmonious colouring. Faded 
tints are proper in long corridors and 
quiet rooms, the toning down of once 
rich shades imparts a mellow ripeness 
to furnishings that somehow reminds 
me of ancient fruit trees against a 
garden wall. One hates to have a 
ceiling distempered. There is a creamy- 
ness in aged paint and wash that 
nothing can improve upon, and it is 
only when the leads begin to leak 
that one regretfully applies restora- 
tives. The leads have a habit of 
springing disconcerting leaks, and 
generally select the hours of dark- 
ness in which to spread blots aloft and 
pools along the passages. My earliest 
recollections are of certain jugs and 
basins kept for catching drips, solemnly 
brought forth by maids as a natural 
and inevitable part of household 
routine. Sometimes a plumber came, 
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but on a dry day the leads looked very 
innocent, so that he was apt to solder 
the wrong place and do no good. 
It was the same when a joiner arrived 
to mend a lock. The door that for- 
merly insisted upon standing ajar 
then shut so well that nobody could 
open it, till with kicks and wrestlings 
it was reduced to its original state 
of inefficiency. Whimsicalities of The 
Old House. I'll be bound the ghosts 
and spirits had a hand in frustrating 
our attempts to put wrong right. 
Doors are things for ghosts to play 
with; to silently swing open when 
the moonlight floods one’s room, and 
they delight in holes, big and little, 
to snort and whistle through. Their 
boon companions are the rats, allies 
in nefarious war against humanity, 
and when the rats were smoked, 
poisoned, and cemented out of the 
house I felt the ghosts were much 
affronted. They could still make the 
stairs to creak, but the patterings, 
scufflings, and rumblings as of corpses 
being thrown down from one landing 
to another were beyond their scope. 
They had to reform and become 
gentle, benign presences; perhaps 
reverting to their proper dispositions 
disorganised and perverted by the rats. 
I like to think that, because the 
spirits seem so kindly to me now; 
awakeners not of midnight alarms, 
but of thoughts and memories that 
blend insensibly with dreams. 

I have a little room, book-lined and 
facing south, that has always been to 
me the epitome of what the house 
suggests, the central home of all the 
forms and presences that drift from 
it and fill each nook and corner with 
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their influence. When the twilight 
falls and the fire croons low, before 
the lamps are lit and daylight tarries 
yet a while, I feel in company with 
many shades, and hear their breathing 
all about me in the gloom. There is 
nothing gloomy in the recollections 
they stir, these ghosts of yesterday, 
and with all their power to move 
one’s soul is mingled a puckish, elfin 
strain that takes delight in stressing 
incidents whimsical or gay, events of 
seeming triviality, but shining gem- 
like in an after-glow, just as small 
flakes of quartz catch sunset rays 
upon @ bare hillside. My own memories 
shine brightest, because they are 
definite, not clouded by speculation 
on what dim spectres mean. They 
are urns stored with all the sweets 
of all the summers of my boyhood, 
miraculous memories of inconsequent 
and golden moods. 

Take, for example, the old stable- 
yard. There was a glamour about it 
in the evenings when the beams from 
stable lamps shot lanes of brilliancy 
across the dark square, catching a 
double row of chestnut trees that 
fringed the downward sloping way of 
entrance. It gave the lower branches 
an artificial air, a cardboard and 
paint effect, contrasting with the 
velvet shades above and the deep 
mystery of shrubberies on either side. 
One came along a path of light that 
led to the saddle-room, the stronghold 
and jealously guarded lair of William 
Telfer, a coachman who had served 
The Old House, man and boy, for 
over thirty years. He was only one 
of several veterans, but made more 
noise about it than the rest, banging 
drums and blowing trumpets, as it 
were, lest we should forget his age-long 
loyalty and devotion. I was never 
totally convinced of Willie Telfer’s 
disinterested motives, or that he would 
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have stayed with us had the place 
not held him captive in bonds of old 
associations and familiarity. He had 
started life at The Old House, imported 
as a raw lad from a neighbouring farm, 
and had been trained by just such 
another character as he himself became 
in later years. He married a house- 
maid of ours and never contemplated 
moving after that. How he had 
gathered experience I cannot tell, but 
his store of knowledge was so vast 
that it overflowed and swamped all 
those with whom he came in contact, 
Half his stable management was 
utterly wrong, the other half made no 
allowances for exceptional cases, but 
so boundless was his confidence in 
self that he often imposed on us, or 
made us unwilling to start a fruitless 
argument with one who could not 
make mistakes. The saddle-room, 
however, was always an attraction 
that drew me, moth-like, through the 
dusk to where his lanthorn shone. At 
such times a peculiar quality of interest 
invested the most prosaic occupa- 
tions: the polishing of pole-chains, 
rolled in a duster and twirled skilfully 
round the head, the rubbing of stirrup- 
irons with silver sand, and the elaborate 
dressing of leather. There was lots 
of brass to clean, and no tiny buckle 
might be missed. 

Telfer had an underling, one would 
not have dared to call him an under- 
study, a stripling link in a succession 
of boys who came too small and left 
because they grew too big, kicking 
over the traces like young colts till 
they finally broke all the tackle and 
ran loose. It was always a mystery 
what became of those lads; they 
played and skylarked in the lofts, 
learned how to groom and _ polish 
saddlery ; then disappeared. I never 
met one afterwards. Willie Telfer 
was & high-explosive charge that fired 
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them far afield. Some of them. were 

t friends of mine, close intimates 
in small adventures that necessitated 
sand-shoes and cat-burglar stealth. 
To see how near one could get to 
an unsuspecting victim without being 
detected ; to pass the kennels without 
waking the dogs, and to climb drop- 
pipes to the eaves of outhouses for no 
reason except for the joy of risking 
neck or limbs. 

Most of these boys hated the woods 
after dark. I loved them, and did my 
best to lure quaking companions into 
the density of spruce plantations so 
that I might raise imaginary bogles and 
see the groom lads scampering for home. 
Their home was in a loft; a far more 
erie place than the woods; a dusty 
seeping den among the rats and cats 
where they had their truckle-beds and 
wooden kists. Nobody in these en- 
lightened days would sleep in such a 
lair, but the youths I knew were care- 
lssly content, and an old woman 
deaned out their quarters every day, 
just as she would have tackled the 
mucking of a byre. The underling 
Iremember best was Bobbie Bramble, 
a plumpish innocent, promoted later 
to the house as a kind of hybrid 
footman-page, who perched upon the 
dicky of a great yellow carriage, like 
a young cockerel insecurely balanced, 
when her old Ladyship went out for 
drives. He was a bad burnisher of 
bits but a champion climber of drop- 
pipes that often defeated me. He 
mew his way about the roof-tops as 
intimately as did the cats, and we 
would sport together on the leads and 
tund the chimney-stacks by moon- 
ight, disrespectfully regardless of the 
flmy presences to whom those lofty 
talms belonged. Puckish elves com- 
bined with us, or rather took posses- 
sion of our souls, so that we scampered, 
ached our backs, and squatted, gar- 
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goyle figures on the edge of parapets. 
One feels a strange adventurous thrill 


in looking back upon those silver 
nights, etched shadows, and the cold, 
observant moon, when Bobbie of the 
saddle-room became transformed into 
& sprite comrade in a mystic land. 
Willie Telfer taught us both to 
ride, but I was spared some of the 
gross indignities suffered by the stable 
lad. When Bobbie fell off, our tutor 
seized him by the leg and tossed him 
on again, administering a devilish cut 
with a short ash-plant just before 
breeks and saddle met, which was 
intended as a warning to stick on. 
I can faithfully recall the sound, and 
the monkey tenacity with which 
Bobbie clung to his mount; his 
inability to rub a sore behind; and 
Willie Telfer’s grim, sadistic smile. 
But when the gloaming fell, and 
lights began to twinkle here and there ; 
when fire-fly sparks travelled from 
one outbuilding to another, and little 
flares illuminated faces bent to kindle 
pipes, a warmer mellowness awoke 
within the breast of even such a 
tyrant. Tobacco always softened him, 
@ pipe marking the slowing down of 
energy, ushering in the slack hours 
after day. Horses fed, gear cleaned 
and put away, Willie Telfer would 
relax and lower his dignity to the level 
of small boys. Always an egoist, he 
would tell yarns about himself, lurid 
accounts of rides and falls and run- 
aways; of shattered carriages and 
demon steeds. We gathered that 
taking the air had not formerly been 
the mild performance we were accus- 
tomed to, and that horses must have 
vastly changed their dispositions. The 
only changeless thing was Willie Telfer 
himself; the leading figure in every 
desperate situation ; the cool master- 
mind who triumphed over man and 
beast and personal injuries that might 
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have wrecked an elephant. Bobbie 
Bramble considered him a liar, but I 
liked better to imagine him a hero, 
our own old Willie Telfer in the hey- 
day of his strength and pride. Of 
course, he stood forth beyond all 
other coachmen in the neighbourhood ; 
he said so, and I loyally championed 
his claims, firmly convinced that 
everything pertaining to The Old 
House was infinitely superior to all 
other things upon the earth. I am 
still quietly, and without undue bigotry, 
of that opinion, and walking abroad, 
whether it be in ancient, moss-grown 
paths, the colourful garden domain, 
or where broad grass-lands spread 
beneath gnarled oaks and sycamores, 
I feel that, given choice of all the 
world’s most coveted retreats, The 
Old House would stand paramount, 
supreme in its power to draw me to 
it from far-distant lands. 

Memory for a while is focused on 
the stable-yard. There is something 
in each different season of the year 
that sets one dwelling on particular 
aspects of a landscape. Summer 
recalls ways flanked by many-tinted 
flowers; spring, the daffodil sheets 
and budding apple bloom; autumn, 
gold and russet brown, brings pictures 
of beech woods and turning bracken 
on the hills. In winter one’s thoughts 
come creeping in to solid brick and 
stone habitations and the twinkling 
glow of evening lamps. Willie Telfer 
in the stable-yard; approachable, 
ready to tell me tales, furbished up 
and polished like the bits and pole- 
chains on the saddle-room walls. I 
can see him, kindling his pipe, a 
Rembrandt impression of his features 
against the incandescent hollow of 
cupped hands. Bobbie Bramble would 
be somewhere in the background, see- 
ing nothing picturesque in what I 
noticed, putting the finishing touches 
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on the evening’s work, impatient to be 
gone with me on goblin jinketings, 
We had to listen to some yarns first, 
the old lies Bobbie scorned, and then 
quite suddenly it was time to shut up 
shop, and we were hustled from the 
saddle-room. On rare occasions, when 
something had revived in Willie 
Telfer’s mind recollections of pre. 
stable days—maybe the look of us 
or @ peculiar state of atmosphere— 
he would start questioning us about 
our own affairs. What devilments 
did we indulge in scooting round the 
premises at night? All boys were 
full of devilment; he had been a 
devil himself, but however skilfully 
he angled for confidences we never 
gave ourselves away, or if driven into 
@ corner we could lie much more 
artistically than Willie could. Once 
or twice he almost hinted that he 
would like to join in just one frolic for 
old sake’s sake. A pathetic diffidence 
would make him hesitate, a wistful 
note would strangely modulate his 
voice; but we with the exclusive 
heartlessness of youth would fall to 
yawning and declare for bed. Willie 
would then grunt and lock the door, 
perfectly understanding, which was 
more than we did at the time. 

I have never counted myself a 
great horseman or horsemaster, but 
as @ youngster the stables had a 
special fascination for my idle hour. 
There was so much to see, to watch, 
to learn, and the information I picked 
up was novel, different from the 
information drummed into me at 
school. Willie Telfer had a wealth of 
axioms and principles connected with 
his calling, which he would impart 
with all the unarguable finality of an. 
expert specialist. One’s wits were 
kept alive, because his sage utterances 
were never delivered in the form of # 
set lecture, but interspersed amid & 
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jumble of topics. He might suddenly 
pull me up for mentioning a stallion 
when I should have said entire horse, 
the latter being, according to his 
views, a politer term that gentlefolk 
should use. I took his word for it, 
only to have his ruling reversed by 
higher authority. That was always 
happening, so that whenever I said 
anything that sounded odd, they used 
to ask with a certain pinched severity, 
“I suppose you got that from Willie 
Telfer ?’’ I got a deal from him ; 
facts that could not be denied, arguable 
theses, and downright lies. I preferred 
to think of these last as excusable 
embellishments of actual happenings. 
I often did the same myself, having 
at an early age the keen percep- 
tion of a goodly tale, and how bald 
narratives become improved by just 
& touch of paint and gilding. 

The most entrancing episodes I knew 
had little in them of artistic refinement, 
indeed they might verge upon the 
squalid or obscene; but oh, the sur- 
passing joy of sitting up at night 
when a mare was due to foal! A 
social gathering in the saddle-room 
for the occasion: Strong from the 
garden and Strang from the keeper’s 
lodge. Strang always brought his 
dog, while usage ordained that Strong 
should bring the beer. He drew it 
from a barrel in the house that served 
domestics with their dinner ale, and 
the tin-can he used was rusty and 
unscoured, one of Telfer’s household 
plenishings kept for this special pur- 
pose. There was a snugness in the 
saddle-room, a flavour not noticeable 
at other times, a pungent mingling 
of beer and saddle-soap, lamp-oil and 
Strang’s black dog. Bobbie Bramble 
and I were admitted in the réles of 
neophytes, to learn a little, but not 
all the mysteries of birth. Every now 
and then Telfer would slip out to see 
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how the mare in her box was getting 
on, returning on a blast of colder air 
with favourable bulletins or ominous 
shakings of the head. It would not do 
to have things running too smoothly ; 
for the credit of Telfer there must be 
moments of crisis and alarm, but I 
have often thought that his assistants 
were more concerned about their beer 
than possible mishaps to mare or foal. 
They would take turns in going to 
sleep upon a wooden kist, and while 
Strang slept, Strong, the goblin gar- 
dener, would tie his feet together so 
that when he made to rise he rolled 
upon the floor. The black dog might 
chip in and things be lively for a 
while, till Willie Telfer calmed the 
tumult with another bulletin. 
When the last bulletin reported all 
was over I used to debate within 
myself whether or not to go to bed. 
It all depended on the dawn: a grey 
sky sent me shivering to blanket 
warmth; a cheery sunrise seemed to 
mock at the idea of sleep. There was 
an unreality at such an hour. One 
felt a solitary inhabitant of an empty 
world, yearning for a stir within the 
house, and the first sight of blinded 
windows opening. The quiet weighed 
upon my mind, and all the familiar 
haunts appeared to be saying, Hush ! 
Small, very small, I used to feel, 
semi-comatose and with the grubby 
sense of nocturnal dissipations. It 
was a struggle to defy the drooping 
tempo of my spirits, to maintain 
a braggart air when my swollen 
eyelids blinked over glazed and fishy 
eyes at breakfast. There were, how- 
ever, compensations in the days to 
come when, looking through the pad- 
dock railings at a little colt or filly, 
one experienced a sense of ownership, 
of personal pride in having been 
present on the fringe of great events 
when this uncertain moving, long- 
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legged babe first saw the light. Be- 
neath the shelter of his dam’s arched 
neck, with little nods and ear-wagglings, 
a foal would seem to recognise some- 
body remotely connected with his 
genesis, and to anticipate the days 
when haltered, trained, and broken to 
a new kind of pride in life, people like 
me would ride upon his back, Jehovahs 
till he squealed and bucked them off. 
The fire glows steadily, and still 
my visions are of after dark. Some 
spirit of the wild has got into the 
room and elbowed dreamy, pensive 
shades aside. I can smell the woods 
and the odour of pines. That is when 
I went ‘long-netting’ round the big 
wood where the fields run into curving 
bays against cliffs of foliage. A 
poaching venture undertaken lawfully 
with Strang the keeper and his aids ; 
@ raid on rabbits uncertain in its out- 
come, glorious if crowned by success. 
Success depended on wind, rapidity, 
and silence, so that in planning an 
expedition one began to talk in 
whispers hours before the time. Night 
in the open; night in the woods; 
it has always appealed to me, and to 
this day the rustle of unseen life and 
the recognisable scents of vegetation, 
both intensified by darkness, have 
power to send a tremor down my 
spine, stimulating nerves till every 
sense is strung to concert pitch. 
Long-netting is an art full of intricate 
details to be mastered by degrees. 
The proper rolling of the net, so that 
it will unroll without a hitch, the 
correct positions of the top and 
bottom cords, the planting of stakes, 
and the deft hitch that keeps the net 
in place. All has to be done silently 
and by sense of touch alone, so that 
when the noiseless terrier is loosed to 
hunt a field, one may be ready, fingers 
lightly pressed upon the upper cord, 
to detect the impact of a rabbit 
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suddenly ensnared. Clapping dow 
one’s hands upon a hedgehog is 9 
mistake quite easily made, and ther 
are tense moments when calves threaten 
destruction and calamity. The rabbits 
are not always there ; somebody may 
have disturbed them, or a universal 
panic sent them headlong for their 
burrows. Alarm is vunaccountably 
spread among wild animals; their 
acute senses warn them of danger, 
and signals run like wireless messages 
from one end of a dyke to another, 
One can hear them stamping under. 
ground, the faint rumble of retreat, 
and the earth beneath one’s feet 
seems full of secret, pulsing life. The 
burrows are mostly in the rotten 
bank between the woods and fields; 
galleries and tunnels up and down 
with countless bolt-holes for escape. 
Main entrances are marked by well- 
trodden soil, the places where rabbits 
land after leaping an _ intervening 
ditch, and squat a moment to make 
sure that danger really does exist, 
Then gliding silently, or with a whisk 
of scuts, they disappear, tapping 
messages along their winding roads. 

Uncertainty was part of the night's 
sport; one never knew what luck 
would bring, and added to this, for 
me at least, was a sinister background 
of shadowy, threatening forms. 
Poachers: desperate characters, said 
to be armed and ripe for any out- 
rage: nocturnal prowlers whose gear 
we might chance to stumble on ; and 
if we did there surely would be 4 
fight. Strang had a scar upon his 
nose, the work of a poaching gang; 
at least he liked us to believe the 
mark denoted honourable battle 
wounds, although false rumour had 
it that the pub and frosty roads had 
been responsible. He was a boaster, 
professionally confined within the limits 
of his calling, so that the capping of & 
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Willie Telfer tale was apt to sound 
inconsequent. He knew nothing about 
horses, and the coachman knew nothing 
about long-nets, but Strang the gar- 
dener had all the instincts of poacher 
and horse-coping gipsy combined. He 
was said (by Willie Telfer) to be in 
with the poachers, which was very 
likely true, but on starry nights he 
was all for the powers of iaw and 
order, thirsting to display his prowess 
in a fight. Telfer never joined our 
sporting expeditions. It was against 
his dignity to play second fiddle, to 
be called a clumsy fool in hissing 
whispers, and to run the risk of 
ignominious falls. Brambles and low 
trailing wire: he knew I would 
migger at the sound of wallowings and 
muttered curses; he was not going 
to let anybody “‘take their nap off 
him”; therefore he stayed at home 
while the rest of us enjoyed sport 
and the perils of the night. 

Those poacher gangs! I have often 
smiled to myself since then, recalling 
the savage, creepy attributes with 
which my young imagination endowed 
most ordinary country folk. Men one 
encountered every day; men who 
touched their caps, solicitous for the 
health of one’s family ; obliging men 
who carved water-wheels and fancy 
knick-knacks for my pleasure; old 
men from the woods whose occupations 
taught them more about the game 
and vermin haunts than ever Strang 
the keeper knew. Mild folk who 
never carried guns, but cultivated 
spurious reputations for dare-devilry. 
I loved the thrills connected with such 
names as ‘Hulk’ and ‘ Blanket.’ 
They suggested ogres and Red Indian 
braves, and I much preferred to think 
of them as shadowy, awesome haunters 
of spruce plantations and dense elder 
clumps, than as blacksmiths, railway- 
men, and agricultural hinds, It was 
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the mystery of long-netting that got 
hold of me, the essence of adventure 
when the night winds fluttered, and 
unknown secrets half revealed them- 
selves. One misses much by day- 
light, superficially assured that every 
nook and corner is mentally registered 
as though upon a map, taking for 
granted that impressions are indelible ; 
and it is only when one depends on 
feel and touch alone that the true 
detail of surroundings is appreciated. 
Strong had the natural gift for noise- 
less gliding in the dark. He never 
made mistakes, and with cat-footed 
lightness could traverse rotten sticks 
and fallen leaves without a sound. 
Strang was not nearly so skilful— 
keepers seldom are—and one could 
always hear him coming by the noise 
his big boots made. Strong hunted 
in sand-shoes; so did I; no buttons 
on our jackets and our trouser-bottoms 
rammed into our socks. ‘“ You'll get 
your feet all wet,’’ Strang used to say, 
but if one landed in a muddy ditch 
sand-shoes were just as good as boots. 

I never caught cold on these expedi- 
tions ; my garments suffered, not I ; 
and so the Powers that Be ordained 
that for long-netting I should wear 
the worst of all my clothes. I used 
to go forth like a tramp in rags, 
swaggering beside the gardener, Strong, 
pretending to enjoy a cigarette, which 
had to be put out on reaching the 
rabbits’ field. I might have been a 
mighty poacher before The Lord. 
I felt like one. 

I never stayed for the final scenes 
that topped the night, frankly revolt- 
ing in the small hours from the horrid 
orgy of paunching warm remains. 
I waited till the rabbits were counted, 
then fled, craven hearted, to a bath 
and some much-needed sleep. 

I think the pleasantest of all night 
sports was that of fishing after dark 
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when the warmth of July radiated 
from the soil, and the water murmured 
lazily among the rocks. I fished for 
herling and sea-trout with grubs or 
goose-quill flies ; clumsy contraptions 
more deadly in the hands of seasoned 
poachers than in mine. Here again 
the fascination of environment worked 
like a charm to lure my thoughts from 
slaughter to the hidden mysteries 
around. Myriad lispings of the earth, 
voices in moonlit hollows, liquid music 
of the stream for ever singing to the 
rose of life. Even a small boy may 
have an inkling of such things; not 
understood, but vaguely stirring in 
his soul the rudiments of beauty and 
high romance. A solitary sport, an 
Arcadian mingling of primitive desire 
to slay, and the delight in deathless 
melodies and scents. Water-mint, 
meadow-sweet, the aromatic perfume 
of certain weeds, and the damp, fresh 
smell of a running stream. I would 
not have had company for the world. 
This was my world, for me alone, a 
realm peopled by quaint elfin things 
and whistling sprites, in which I could 
let my fancy roam at will with no 
restraining consciousness of other 
human beings near. Wonderfully dewy 
was the grass, great the benignity of 
oaks and elms, holding me a moment 
in the shadow of their limbs till I 
passed out again, a pigmy figure on a 
silver plain. 

I never felt full-sized at such times, 
but there was no sensation of inferior- 
ity, of being reduced to insignificance 
by autocratic powers. I dwindled to 
be in keeping with the folk about me, 
lest they should take me for a fledgling 
giant and hide. They must have 
understood ; some of them, at least : 
the otter when he crouched upon a 
rock and eyed me warily ; the pair of 
stoats pausing on their blood trail, 
heads up, inquisitive to know the 


meaning of my being there; the 
water-rat, unconcerned and scarcely 
interested. Sometimes a squawking 
bird would blunder past, flipping the 
water with its wings, all flurry and 
alarm, but not on my account. 4 
hidden foe had roused it from the 
reeds, a brown rat trespassing, - per. 
haps, or a hungry weasel. None of the 
wild things are out for pleasure, to 
saunter idly and to take the air, but 
with appetites keen set, and minds 
intent on filling empty stomachs, 
Hunting is no sport for them, rather 
is it @ grim necessity ; and graceful, 
undulating movements cloak sinister 
designs. The owl that squeaks wa 
never absent from the trees, though 
rarely seen; a feathered note of 
interrogation, continually inquiring, 
Eh? A little tiring after a while, a 
bird-bore loving the sound of its ow 
voice, and probably deaf. 

When the moon rose I could feel 
an accentuation in the life about me 
and in myself; a quickening of pulses 
and an urge to greet an unknowm 
presence suddenly manifest, I wanted 
to sing, but knew not the words of 
the song, nor the language in which 
to frame an incantation. The rhythm 
was there, all jumbled in my head, 
and trying to catch it I would sway 
in time. Pan pipes and the clip d 
goat-hoofs: a bird and beast com 
bined to suggest a woodland god. A 
curlew unseasonably awake, and th 
outline of a deer. Then with a rush, 
a big sea trout. Give him the butt 
and break the line! All in too great 
a hurry of surprise, floundering fr 
foothold on a slippery rock. That 
fish should have got away, but he did 
not. I remember him distinctly, 4 
two-pounder all but an ounce, whish 
was an answer to the owl still asking 
Eh ? 

The alder trees and hawthorns held 
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a goodly collection of casts, each with 
history I could name, and flies con- 
fused those spiders who spin webs at 
dawn, and catch the dewdrops in a 
filmy mesh. It was never worth while 
going after those casts among the 
thorns and twigs. They would have 
taken days to disentangle, and in the 
process broken my heart, so I let them 
remain, adding one here, one there, as 
the playful elves of night decreed. 

The Powers that Be seemed never 
quite to grasp the fact that a fish 
caught by me could be as good as any 
other fish. There was always a certain 
patronising, critical mouthing, as 
though testing a new vintage wine, 
and when praise was accorded it was 
with that amount of reservation we 
express when @ new cook has tried 
her ’prentice hand upon a favourite 
and much-honoured dish. I felt that 
Ihad made the trout, body and bones, 
tinted its delicate flesh and the gay 
spots upon its skin, and that with 
pains and perseverance I might do 
better next time. The Powers had 
singular and vague notions about 
bait. I believe they thought I used 
worms, and in this mnocent and pure 
belief I let them stay. No good in 
shattering their child-like trust in 
midden ‘brandlings’ or those fat 
serpents dug up in the garden soil. 
I dug wasps’ nests for maggots, and 
the stings I gathered were ample 
punishment for the illegalities I prac- 
tised with other kinds of lure. 

Darkness knows no law, and the 
atavistic instinct of remote ancestors 
affects the most staid of mankind. 
I was anything but sober-sided, and 
the thin partition wall between a 
primeval state and civilisation showed 
gaps and fissures as the dusk closed in. 
Law and Order shed their policeman’s 
garb, and mingled with less reputable 
shades. Off duty they were not such 
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bad fellows, seeming to laugh at 
themselves in more serious hours, but 
always with a warning for me: “‘ Mind, 
as soon as the sun rises back you go 
to the straight paths and the level 
roads. You will see us at the cross- 
ways regulating traffic, so .remember 
we are only temporally pals.” 

You wanted another boy to be really 
lawless. It is not much fun to be a 
criminal alone, unless, of course, you 
happen to be fishing with illegal bait, 
and then the fewer witnesses the 
better. That is why I liked to have 
Bobbie Bramble with me, even after 
he became an inmate of the house, 
and was supposed to cultivate sobriety 
in keeping with his livery. The Old 
House was always carefully locked up 
at night. The head of all the Powers, 
He who must be obeyed, saw to that, 
but there were loopholes of which he 
knew nothing: skylights, ledges, and 
convenient pipes. A cautious head 
thrust out, or rising like a marble from 
slates ; half-hearted whisperings from 
Bobbie that he would surely get the 
sack; and we were liberated, free 
for an hour or two to prowl the night. 
One recognised noises very distinctly 
when the air was still: the butler 
snoring and the snoring of young 
owls. Trains did a deal of shunting, 
and the bump-bump-bump of trucks 
sounded like a game played by in- 
visible giants. There were bees be- 
neath the leads, and if you lay down 
flat and listened you could hear the 
throbbing hum of them, suggesting 
veiled power, almost frightening in its 
intensity. A light in a window—old 
cook going to bed; a scrabble and 
squeak from the back premises— 
Janet’s young man taking a fond leave, 
and in the ivy the sleepy twitter of a 
bird. Shall we hunt rats in the yard ? 
Or go farther afield and beard bogles 
in their thicket fastnesses? A little 
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tiptoe journey to nowhere in particu- 
lar, then back through our bolt-hole 
and to bed. It was all adventure 
spiced by a charming feeling of iniquity. 
Next day a solemn Bobbie would be 
laying breakfast, while the great ones 
of the house came one by one down- 
stairs; consciously immaculate from 
baths, without a shade of guilt upon 
their minds. 

Bobbie went to sea eventually, and 
though he promised to write to me he 
never did, and so his roly-poly person 
departed from our lives and was 
forgotten, save when one found his 
initials carved on beams and stones 
about the yards. I come on such 
memorials of him and others of his 
kind, with rage if they are cut on 
trees, with more tempered annoyance 
if inscribed on stone. Cheeky re- 
minders, but I like to think that 
beyond a passing whim of idleness 
and craving for immortality there 
may have been a deeper, kindlier 
inspiration : a wish to be remembered, 
to leave a perpetual greeting for old 
friends, to add another line to the 
sequence of names and dates, forming 
as it were an honourable roll of service. 
I cannot always fit letters to their 
proper owners; some have been 
chiselled long before my time, with 
knives and nails and ends of broken 
files, disfigurements beginning to grow 
venerable with moss. But in my 
quiet room at ‘ cockshut’ time, when 
the logs are glowing red and shades 
of yesterday begin to stir, these 
misty forms take shape, intruding 
their insignificant identities among 
the graver throng of ghosts. Sam, the 
boy who let my pony down, and wept 
so much we could not scold him; 
Reggie who stole eggs, and the lad 
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who ran away because old Telfer 
boxed his ears. Telfer is ther 
himself to check each record of his 
underlings; to add, subtract, andj 
contradict, but never with a grain of 
sympathy. Hard facts, unsoftened by 
the after-glow of retrospect that blinds 
my eyes to imperfections. He pre. 
serves no tender spot, not even for 
Bobbie, and only the encroaching 
moss is gentle to his memory. 

In this little book-lmed room of 
mine there is an influence beyond the 
power of books, an essence from which 
they draw their potency and truth, 
that makes them live and breathe 
about the walls. Behind them and 
above, in mellow wainscoting and 
ancient beams, resides the origin of 
what they hold, the soul of centuries 
embalmed in wood, the soul of living 
trees preserved in grain and panelling, 
One has to look closely in order to 
perceive the details that produce 
effects, and then one sees how littl 
lines and whorls, and knots and 
streaks, combine to form connected 
patterns. Something like a book o@ 
story ; the grain holds all the lesser 
characters without whom there would 
be a blankness of monotony. 

I feel thus in looking back upon the 
lesser happenings of life: the u- 
important folk bulk so importantly; 
human knots, feathery bands, and 
convolutions ; Willie Telfers, Bobbies, 
and myself. We are all essential tos 
scheme, wayward, like the grain i 
wood, but somehow missing violent 
contrasts in the whole. I cannot 
dream in violent contrasts, which my 
kindly shades abhor, but the harmony 
of woodwork blends with dreams and 
books and skipping fauns, when I am 
idling by firelight after dark. 
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Waen General Pat Hurley, President 
Roosevelt’s peripatetic envoy during 
the war, went to Moscow on a special 
mission, he established himself at 
onee on excellent terms with Marshal 
Stalin. Apparently there was a good 
deal of common ground between the 
Georgian revolutionary and the Irish- 
man from Oklahoma; so much that 
at one of their meetings the Marshal 
asked the General to teach him some 
American phrase which he could use 
with effect on social occasions. After 
much labour Hurley got the Marshal 
word perfect in a popular American 
salutation, and thereafter, for some 
time, Stalin electrified and slightly 
embarrassed solemn inter-Allied gather- 
ings by exclaiming genially as he 
entered the Conference room, “ What 
to hell’s going on here ? ”” 

It may be that the Marshal spoke 
more to the point than he realised ; 
for the words he had committed to 
memory do not unfairly reflect the 
mood in which nowadays the repre- 
sentatives of Russia enter an inter- 
national conference on any subject. 
Too often in their minds one ally is a 
question mark and two allies are a 
plot against the Soviet Union. 

It is therefore hardly surprising if, 
when anyone raises the question of 
the veto on the Security Council of the 
United Nations, the Russians should 





resist ~vehemently any attempt to 
alter the existing rules or even to 
teopen the question at all. 
have always looked on the veto as the 
theet-anchor of the Organisation. At 
San Francisco, when the Charter was 
ing written, they wanted to attach 
the veto not only to decisions but 
ven to discussions. They pressed 
their view to the point of a deadlock 
and were so unyielding that at one 
time the Conference looked like break- 
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ing up with its problems unresolved 
and ite work unfinished. Most of the 
smaller nations, ranged behind the 
indefatigable Dr Evatt of Australia, 
did not want a veto at all; whereas 
the British and Americans were ready 
to accept the compromise that was 
ultimately adopted. But for days 
Mr Gromyko continued to say to 
them all, “The Soviet Union does 
not agree,”’ until at last Lord Halifax, 
most patient of diplomats, was moved 
to remark that, having observed the 
stubbornness with which the repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Union con- 
tinued to defend an untenable Position, 
he was beginning to understand why 
the Germans had never taken Stalin- 
grad—a double -edged compliment 
which, curiously enough, hugely de- 
lighted the Russians. But it did not 
change their attitude, and in the end 
the Americans, going past Mr Gromyko 
in San Francisco and past Mr Molotov 
in Moscow, appealed to Cesar himself. 
Their intermediary was Mr Harry 
Hopkins, who fortunately was in 
Moscow at the time, and, like General 
Hurley, was on easy terms with 
Stalin. At any rate he put his case, 
and the Marshal, as though surprised 
that so much fuss should have been 
made about so small a matter, at once 
conceded the point. No one has 
recorded what Mr Molotov said when 
he heard the news. Probably, being 
& prudent man, he said nothing. 

So the veto in this modified form 
went into the Charter, but, as has 
happened so often with international 
arrangements, the Russians in: 
it in one way and most of the United 
Nations in another. The Russians 
regarded it as something to use when- 
over any proposal to which they 
objected came before the Council ; 
and since they were objecting to almost 
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every proposal made by anyone but 
themselves or one of their satellites, 
they used the veto with the utmost 
freedom. This lavishness annoyed 
and alarmed the majority, who looked 
on the veto as an ultimate sanction, 
an emergency device, which should 
only be used in the last resort and on 
an issue of the first importance. 

Such was the history behind the 
discussions during the recent meeting 
of the Assembly of the United Nations ; 
and tempting as it might be to con- 
clude that the Russians were simply 
being tiresome again, we should in 
fairness remember that we and the 
Americans have had long experience 
of the working of Parliamentary or 
Congressional institutions and that 
the Russians have had none at all. 
We know that what matters is not so 
much the excellence of a constitution 
as the good sense and political wisdom 
of the men who have to work it. The 
British Constitution is a vague and 
even a haphazard business, full of 
anomalies and anachronisms. The 
American Constitution, with its rigid 
division between the Executive and 
the Legislature, is, on paper, quite 
unworkable. Yet, by the test of 
results, both we and the Americans 
have managed our’ business fairly 
well. We have been successful because 
we seldom carry a power to its logical 
conclusion, and on the rare occasions 
when we have done so, have lived to 
be sorry for our action. We may be 
fully entitled to exercise the power, 
but we usually prefer to reserve our 
right for some vital issue. We recog- 
nise that a card in the hand is often 
worth two on the table; and that so 
long as we do not play it, the other 
fellow is unlikely to be too trouble- 
some. But to the Russians, with 
their legalistic ideas, this would sound 
@ curious point of view, their position 
being that if you have a lawful privi- 
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lege you should extract the utmoy 
advantage from it, and that when you 
do, no one has any business to complain, 
It must also be recognised tha 
there is more substance than hy 
always been conceded to the Russia, 
belief that the veto is essential. Inte. 
national affairs cannot be run @ 
strictly Parliamentary lines. In Parlig. 
ment minorities must accept th 
verdict of a division, but when you ar 
dealing with a geographical minority 
of 170 million people, fully armed, the 
chances are that it will not accepts 
verdict which, in its opinion, runs eo. 
trary to its interests. Behind all th 
deliberations that went to the framing 
of the Charter there was a fairly wide 
understanding that the Organisation 
would intervene effectively in dis 
putes only so long as the Big For 
were in substantial agreement; and 
that, if they were not, the Organisation 
would fail to keep the peace ani 
would be very unwise to try. This 
sounds a little like the old condemns. 
tion of a Second Chamber—‘ If it 
agrees, it is superfluous; if it dis 
agrees, it is dangerous.’ But theres 
sense in it, as we have been discovering 
during the past months. When th 
Big Four have reached agreement m 
some point, a settlement has followed 
quickly enough; when they hav 
not, practically no progress has bea 
made. If we can persuade the smalle 
powers that the veto is necessary, ani 
the Russians that it should be kept 
for rare occasions, the business of th 
United Nations Organisation will have 
a better chance of going forward. 
Against a background of argumetl 
in New York about the use of th 
veto, the application of the Articles @ 
Trusteeship in the Charter, the present 
of foreign troops in friendly countries, 
and other contentious subjects, th 
Roumanians held their promised 
General Election, with results ths 
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were only to be expected. Mr Dooley 
ence confessed that he did not mind 
who did the voting, provided he was 
allowed to do the counting; and 
unfortunately this is the point of 
view of a good many people in Eastern 
Europe. Indeed they go further, and, 
to make sure of a satisfactory result, 
not only count the votes but intimidate 
the voters. It is a pity that at Yalta, 
where President Roosevelt and Mr 
Churchill were so careful to stipulate 
that in certain countries free elections 
must be held before the Governments 
could be recognised, they did not state 
exactly what they meant by a free elec- 
tion. Once more the Russians and their 
satellites have produced an interpreta- 
tion of their own. Their reasoning is 
perfectly logical, for the argument 
runs something as follows: ‘‘ We are 
democrats and should be encouraged. 
Anybody else is a Fascist and should 
be suppressed. It is out of the ques- 
tion for Fascists to win a free demo- 
cratic election, which is something 
they have always affected to despise. 
Therefore any steps we may find it 
necessary to take to defeat them are 
plainly justifiable, and anyone who 
objects to them must himself be a 
Fascist and should be resisted.”’ 

One of the obvious difficulties of 





the present situation is that the 
Russians and the Western Powers 
attach different meanings to the same 
words. When a Briton or an American 
uses the word ‘democracy,’ he is 
thinking primarily in terms of politics ; 
when a Russian uses it, he is thinking 
entirely in terms of Marxian economics. 
To the Briton or American the Russian 
rendering spells dictatorship; while 
the Russian professes that the Anglo- 
American rendering is merely an in- 
genious trick for perpetuating the 
exploitation of the proletariat by the 
bourgeoisie. 


Let it be admitted that a democratic 
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election does not always and inevitably 
produce a democratic result. Napoleon 
III. was the first to discover that a 
plebiscite can give a liberal colour 


to an illiberal régime. Hitler made 
even freer use of the method; and 
while his elections and plebiscites 
were only free and democratic in the 
Roumanian sense, there is not much 
doubt that, even if the German people 
had been allowed to vote as they 
pleased and the counting had not 
been carried out by a Mr Dooley in 
8.8. breeches and field - boots, the 
decision would have been much the 
same. Chicanery of this kind apart, 
during the past hundred years a great 
many countries have experimented 
enthusiastically with democratic cons 
stitutions, and very few of them can 
record much success. “The fault, 
dear Brutus, lies not in our stars but 
in ourselves ...’; and countries 
that have grown old in freedom know 
that democracy, if it is to work, 
demands more than a good paper 
constitution. It requires political 
wisdom and experience, tolerance and 
a capacity to discriminate between 
what is and what is not essential, to 
stand fast for the one and to be ready 
to compromise on the other; and 
unfortunately these qualities are not 
always forthcoming. 

Yet when this has been seid, the 
democratic method remains the only 
one by which democratic results can 
be obtained. A dictatorship may 
conceivably produce a good Govern- 
ment; it may even be suited to the 
political development of the people it 
rules; but we are abusing words if 
we call it a democracy. 

Paris in the autumn produced the 
following story, which is probably 
without any real foundation. One 
day, we are told, Mr Byrnes called on 
Mr Molotov to see if between them 
they could compose some of the out- 
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standing differences between east and 
west. In the course of his remarks 
he commented upon this difficulty of 
words and their meaning. 

** Very well,’’ Mr Molotov is reported 
to have said. ‘‘ What do you mean by 
democracy ?”’ 

**I mean this,’ replied Mr Byrnes. 
**I mean that I can walk into the 
White House at Washington, and no 
one will challenge me. I can go into 
the President’s room, and no one will 
stop me. I ean say to the President, 
‘ Harry, you're a damned fool!’ and 
no one will shoot me.”’ 

** But it’s the same with us,’ Mr 
Molotov is said to have replied. “I 
can go into the Kremlin, and no one 
will challenge me. I can walk into 
Stalin’s room, and no one will stop 
me. And I can say, ‘ Stalin, President 
Truman’s a damned fool!’ and no 
one will shoot me.”’ 

Recent events in America are a 
reminder that if there is such a thing 
as economic democracy, there is also 
such a thing as economic dictatorship. 
When a man like Mr John L. Lewis, 
by his solitary voice, can pull 400,000 
miners out of the pits, and in effect 
blackmail every household and almost 
every industry in the United States, 
dictatorship is not too strong a word. 
Mr Lewis is an extraordinary man, 
Until the other day he could boast 
that he had never lost a battle. Un- 
fortunately for him, a dictator cannot 
afford to sleep on his successes. A 
new enemy must always be found, a 
new effort be made, a new victory be 
won; until one day he looks at the 
date and it is 1812, or at the map and 
it shows E] Alamein and Stalingrad. 

The solid fact that emerged from 
the American coal strike was that 
for once Mr Lewis had sent his men 
back to work without a single con- 
soling advantage and that a tradition 
of almost unvarying success had been 
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broken. All the indications are tha 
when he challenged the American 
people, as well as the mine-ownem, 
he was overplaying his hand, fy 
November the American people wer 
as resolute against the threats. of 
economic dictatorship as were th» 
British in April 1926. The coming 
months will disclose how far this 
blunder has shaken Mr Lewis’s in. 
fluence with his union. He is extremely 
astute and no doubt he will employ 
the next few weeks in trying to divide 
his adversaries. He may succeed and 
so recover some of the ground he hag 
lost; for, while the Southern mine. 
owners are chiefly interested in defeat. 
ing Mr Lewis and the National Union 
of Mineworkers, the Northerners are 
more concerned with keeping their 
pits open. 

British interest in the upshot is 
not entirely academic and detached, 
Apart from the inevitable economic 
repercussions, it would be premature 
to assume that in twenty years the 
weapon of a General Strike has been 
blunted by disuse. While the Trade 
Union Congress is unlikely to want 
to try conclusions with a Socialist 
Government, if and when the Con- 
servatives return to power, it will be 
another story; and now that the 
country has lost the protection of 
the Trades Disputes Act another 
experiment in economic dictatorship 
may well be attempted. 

If ‘democracy’ is one word which 
in our time has come to have different 
meanings for different people, ‘ loyalty’ 
is surely another. Not very long ago 
the British people discovered to their 
surprise and disquiet that a number 
of highly intelligent persons in this 
country and in Canada had an entirely 
original conception of the meaning of 
loyalty. They were charged with 
betraying the secrets of their country 
to the agents of a foreign power. 
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Most of them did not even trouble to 
dispute the truth of the indictment. 
They acknowledged that they had 
been employed in the service of their 
country under the seal of the Official 
georets Act; but they appealed to an 
jdeological loyalty which in their 
view outweighed the claims of loyalty 
or their pledged word. They were 
convicted and punished; but the whole 
business left behind it an uncomfort- 
able suspicion. Whether or not they 
were in fact able to disclose important 
information about Atomic Energy may 
not matter very much ; the probability 
is that they were opening a stable 
door long after the horse had walked 
out. What does matter is that they 
may not be by any means the only 
persons in responsible positions who 
hold these strange opinions about 
loyalty. We had our first warning, 
in Britain and still more in France, 
during the first two years of the war, 
when Russia was a neutral in treaty 
lations with Germany. The fall of 
France in 1940 owed something to 
these hidden forces; and if Hitler 
had been able to carry out his plans 
for invading Britain, we should have 
had some disagreeable experiences here. 
The trouble was no longer so serious 
after the summer of 1941, when 
Russia became an ally; but her 
friends abroad remained in their places 
and presently we found (on one 
occasion by the merest accident) that 
Top Secret plans were reaching Moscow 
through unofficial and unauthorised 
channels. No great harm was done, 
The Russians let the information go 
no further; they only wanted to 
know; but we had our second warn- 
ing. Today the Trojan horse is still 
standing in the courtyard, and, so far 
% is known, the gentlemen inside 
have not changed their opinions. All 
that can be said is that if they con- 
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ceive their first duty to be not to 
their country but to the Polit-Bureau, 
or what has been neatly named the 
Harry Pollitt Bureau, the dictionaries 
should be corrected and loyalty should 
receive @ new interpretation. 

As against this, Mr Christopher 
Sykes in a recent book ! has suggested 
that the virtue for which the term 
has always stood is neither so rare nor 
so outmoded as these events might 
lead us to suppose. No one will 
dispute the validity of the last of the 
examples he gives in support of his 
thesis—the men and women of the 
French Resistance—for at a time 
when hope was almost dead in Europe 
and the imvader’s heel was planted 
most firmly on their soil, their faith 
never faltered. They suffered de- 
portation, torture, and death; but, 
however terrible the test, hardly a 
man or & woman weakened and 
betrayed a comrade, and the ranks 
were filled faster than they were 
thinned. Those people were loyal to 
a France that was something more 
than the Third Republic; more than 
the present uneasy land of repeated 
elections and embittered memories. 
To them she was a beacon of European 
culture and of civilisation. Multitudes 
of quite humble men and women were 
deeply conscious that, bad as it was 
for France to be overrun and occupied, 
it would be far worse if the world 
were to lose the gifts she had bestowed 
upon it; if, as it were, the splendid 
and flashing tributary of French genius 
were no longer to feed the main 
stream of European culture. So they 
fought and suffered and gave their 
lives, and if there is such a thing as 
loyalty left in the world, it is in their 
achievement. 

Mr Sykes is not so happy with his 
other examples. Bahram Kirmani 
was @ plump little Persian gentleman 
Collins, 12s. 6d. net. 
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who fortified himself and amused his 
friends with stories of a legendary 
career at Balliol. He had told the 
tale so often that probably he ended 
by believing it; and with it went a 
nostalgic affection for Oxford and 
England. But to what can it be said 
that his loyalty was given? To 
England, which was not his country ; 
to a College, which had never known 
him ; to a past, which lived mostly in 
his imagination ? 

Then there is Mr Sykes’s great- 
uncle and namesake. He was a 
Victorian dandy, friend of Edward 
Prince of Wales and host for the royal 
pleasure of innumerable parties in 
which blue blood and bank balances 
were judiciously blended. It might 
be suggested that snobbery rather 
than loyalty was the mainspring of 
Mr Sykes’s activities; imdeed his 
great-nephew concedes that he was a 
** shocking snob.”’ However this may 
be, he evidently regarded his reward 
as sufficient and even allowed himself 
to become the butt of royal humour. 
One night, during supper at the 
Marlborough Club, the Prince sport- 
ively emptied a tumbler of brandy 
over his companion’s head. Boswell 
_has recorded how General Oglethorpe, 
the friend of Johnson and the founder 
of the Colony of Georgia, behaved 
in rather similar circumstances. A 
German princeling flicked some wine 
out of his glass in the General’s face, 
and Oglethorpe, remarking that we 
did that sort of thing much better in 
England, threw a whole wineglass 
back at the Prince. Such a reply 
would have shocked Mr Sykes’s sense 
of ‘ loyalty,’ and, amid peals of syco- 
phantic laughter, he merely remarked, 
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“As your Royal Highness please? 
The joke was such a success that His 
Royal Highness was pleased to try jt 
again and again, sometimes with 4 
glass and sometimes with a bottle, 
Sometimes Mr Sykes received thy 
libation on his head and sometimg 
down his neck. But the response wy 
always the same—‘‘ As your Roy| 
Highness pleases.” Presently humo. 
ous variations suggested themselves, 
The contents of watering-cans wen 
poured over Mr Sykes’s bed, or he wx 
thrown under a billiard table an No, 15 
prodded with cues. He submittal 
with unshaken ‘ loyalty ’ to a score of 
practical jokes of the kind that ay 
barely tolerable among undergraduate 
and are exceedingly tiresome amoy 
middle-aged men. 

Meanwhile he had run throughs 
fortune, largely in entertaining his 





tormentor, and was threatened with “4 
bankruptcy. (‘‘ What a thoroughly 

bad business! ’’ was the Prince’s com J Tuy | 
ment, though later some assistant) its gop), 


was given and what might have bet § jon 
an unpleasant scandal was averted) ralgarit: 
Mr Sykes lingered on the stage for 
a time, poor but unalterably ‘ loyal’ | indeed, 
Eventually he met his death through] ngtions 
complying with a peremptory ropilf mdeavo 
summons, and, since Falstaff has nevtt § thorawe 
been regarded as an eligible candidate § the thin, 
for the Royal Victorian Order, lB yin; ; 
reward is a tablet over the doordB thers js 
one of the royal chapels. His caret § Aristotjo 
though replete with moral lessons att B ibour, 
as told by his great-nephew, unusually § hut to « 
entertaining, can hardly be describ § The g, 
as a study in loyalty. Mr Syk\Bmake-up 
Senior, would have been a better sb Biollows + 
ject if he had served his country wil Bye) a, 
half the zeal he served his Prince. § without 
interest 
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